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THE 
ABSOLUTE 
ABSOLUTE 


AND 
THE 
CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


BY ROMANO GUARDINI 


YOU HAVE asked me to talk in 
this series of lectures about the mean- 
ing of infinity to theology. We agree 
to deal with real theology, to exclude 
philosophy and private religious experi- 
ence and, above all, to be concerned 
with the meaning of the problem for 
those thinkers who seriously accept the 
fact of revelation. With this under- 
standing I propose the following 
considerations. 
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Clarification of terminology is the 
first need. The term “infinity” has a 
number of meanings. We may speak of 
an infinite series and mean a sequence 
of terms, generated according to a set 
law, in which the initial term is in- 
definitely increased or decreased. “In- 
finite’ here implies that the operation 
of generating successive terms cannot 
be limited. But despite this unending 
process of increase or decrease, the par- 
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ticular sum of a definite number of 
terms is limited or finite. This same 
meaning of infinity prevails in any con- 
text of space, time, chain-causality, etc. 
In each context it means that in a con- 
tinuum there is simultaneous with the 
limitation of every determinable point 
the unending process of generating suc- 
cessive points. 

Now this concept is obviously some- 
what spurious. It is not the most au- 
thentic use of the word. Real infinity 
is a magnitude not bound by limits, 
which, in essence, excludes limits. In 
the light of this definition it is clear 
that not even the term “magnitude” can 
be used without modification. Surely 
we are not speaking here of magnitude 
in a quantitative sense, since magni- 
tude implies measurability, and where 
there is no boundary there is no meas- 
urement. We use “magnitude” quali- 
tatively: that property because of which 
magnitude, in the very order of meas- 
urement, transcends measurability. 


THE ABSOLUTE 


The concept of infinity is the ground. 


for a still more comprehensive concept, 
the absolute. The absolute excludes not 
only limitation by boundaries of meas- 
ure—finiteness—but every limitation— 
dependence. The absolute is the non- 
dependent. Positively, the absolute car- 
ries within itself all the conditions of es- 
sence and being: simply autonomy and 
autarchy. In contradistinction, the 
finite is limited in essence and being 
and dependent on another. 

How do we come to a notion of the 
absolute? Let me at least indicate a 
few of the ways. First: our thinking, 
at every turn, must distinguish between 
fact and necessity. If the stone which 
I now hold in my hand falls, it must 
fall according to the physical law opera- 
tive at this moment. The law is neces- 
sary. Its concrete fulfillment is factual. 
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This example brings to mind a being 
that is necessary in its very essence. 

Second: the nature of our thinking 
inclines us to ask at every instance why 
something is as it is and why it is at 
all. The answer is: because particular 
causes make it so. Now we can join 
these concrete causes by always refer- 
ring to a previous cause. We form an 
infinite series of causes in such a way 
that we never reach a radical begin- 
ning because every given finite presup- 
poses a cause that explains why it is 
and why it is at all. But such a line 
of thinking takes us away from the 
basic question which is concerned, not 
with intermediary causes that refer 
to a preceding cause, but with “the 
cause.” This is the absolute cause on 
which everything relative, the whole 
chain of causes in the order of beiny, 
depends. That this series as a whole 
needs another cause, a specific cause 
of a kind other than itself—a radical 
cause—is clear from the nature of the 
world. To the unprejudiced eye and 
mind it is evident that the world is not 
its own cause. Wherever we meet it, 
it is finite. No number of finites leads 
to an infinite, no more than a step leads 
to infinity unless the step itself is in- 
finite. This specific cause is the abso- 
lute. We must note here that “specific 
cause”’ has a unique meaning. It is im- 
possible to identify the absolute cause 
with those causes that are finite? 
Finally: all the given things of our 
experience are such that their meaning 
transcends their being, they are sym- 
bolic. This is synonymous with the con- 
cept of Idea in the metaphysics of Plato, 
where everything is finite and contin- 
gent, and yet has a meaning that points 
beyond itself to the absolute founded in 
the good. How to explain this phenom- 
enon? In the experience of living we 
meet with things that are conditional, 
whose natures are something uncon- 
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ditional, which identifies them. The no- 
tion of the absolute is part and parcel 
of our spiritual nature. There is no 
consciousness that does not reveal it— 
whether clearly or unclearly, directly 
or indirectly—and not as a contingent 
part, but simply as the original element. 
Every question about the meaning of 
existence, whether a question of cause 
and origin, purpose and process, image 
and essence or norm and responsibility, 
in some way leads back to the absolute. 
Immediately the question arises: how 
is the dependent or relative related to 
the absolute. Our problem is still not 
theological. We need a bit more 
deliberation. 


THE HOLY 


The absolute indicates the way in 
which the being under discussion is the 
being that it is. But, what is it? The 
language of mankind has one word for 
it: God. It means the Absolute, under- 
stood as a reality derived from a spe- 
cific religious experience. It is the ex- 
perience of the holy. The holy cannot 
be referred back to anything else. It 
is an ultimate fact. We meet it—more 
correctly, we are struck by it. It is 
present in the same way as the beauti- 
ful and the morally good are present 
in other contexts. All attempts to ex- 
plain this phenomenon psychologically, 
sociologically, or in whatever manner, 
spring either from unreliable experi- 
ences or errors in thinking. We do not 
speak of the beautiful because psycho- 
logical needs or our environment compel 
us, but because the beautiful exists. So 
too the holy has being: the mysterious, 
the awesome, the hidden, the safeguard 
of salvation—whether it comes to us 
by reason of an image in nature, a 
human meeting, a cathedral, or a dis- 
position of providence. 

Our contact with the holy brings an 
awareness of meaning which touches 








not only individual notes of our being— 
health, economic needs and customs, 
aesthetic form, community relations, 
knowledge—but our very existence. It 
gives a final and complete answer to 
the question of why I am here, why 
I am the person I am, what is my des- 
tiny, etc. The meaning of all this is 
salvation. 

Through the experience of the holy 
the concept of the Absolute we are dis- 
cussing becomes qualitative in content: 
God is in se holiness and salvation and 
is He Who offers salvation. Further- 
more, God is not a what but a who, the 
He. He is the bearer of the absolute 
initiative, consciousness, freedom and 
responsibility. God is the Absolute- 
Holy. But there is also a finite 
holy: either the disposition that leads 
man to seek and honor the Holy or the 
state that he reaches in authentic re- 
ligious experience. As a finite being 
he is here moved by the true worth of 
holiness, marked by it and attains a 
fulfillment otherwise not possible. How- 
ever, he does not cease to be finite. 


THE ABSOLUTE AND THE RELATIVE 


Our deliberations have now entered 
the sphere of religion: How is the Ab- 
solute-Holy related to what has only 
a capacity for holiness? How can we 
go from man who seeks salvation to 
God Who dispenses it? How can we 
pass from man made holy to God Who 
is holy in essence? On this threshold 
between the Absolute and the depen- 
dent in the order of the holy we find 
the heart of the theological problem. 
The history of man’s thought is filled 
with this problem. 

In the past, attempts have been made 
to dismiss the problem of this relation- 
ship, to admit only one truth, the world. 
Others have tried to do away with the 
reality of finite things and events. Maya- 
Indian teaching, for example, says that 
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things, events, man in his activities and 
destiny are only illusions, arising out 
of a kind of total-dreaming-conscious- 
ness. The task of religion is to see 
through these illusions and dissipate 
them. Then there remains only the One 
with no limitation or determination. In 
the West—whose essential task in- 
cludes safeguarding the finite-historical 
—the motif was weakened, and there 
remain only the various monistic view- 
points which give reality to the finite, 
let it emerge from the absolute, only 
to disappear therein again . . . These 
attempts do not have a genuine insight 
into the matter. Nothing finite is its 
own cause, but rather derives from an 
absolute cause and proceeds towards the 
ultimate end. For a clear understand- 
ing of the experience-of-being we must 
see that the finite as such is real. It 
does not have to be, but once it exists, 
it cannot be except within the limits of 
its dependence. 

There is also an opposing view, com- 
ing from a strong, even revolutionary, 
experience of the reality of things and 
of man. This experience is the result of 
the epochal metaphysical synthesis and 
the all-one theories: positivism, empiri- 
cism, materialism. We might even in- 
clude here existentialism which mis- 
trusts every absolute and recognizes 
only the individual with his initiative, 
choice, and action. ... But as soon as 
man has an authentic experience and 
thinks clearly he sees that his think- 
ing and being, though finite, are valid, 
i.e., determined by the Absolute. It is 
just experience and reflection on being 
that show the problem of the relation 
between the Absolute and relative to be 
inescapable. 


CHRISTIAN REALISM 


What does the Gospel of Christ offer? 
The Christian answer takes up the 
whole problem and sees it through. 
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Christian teaching on creation is this: 
the world is not an illusion but a gen- 
uine reality created by God—a finite 
reality from the viewpoint of space and 
time, nature and meaning. Here is the 
problem already. God is the Absolute, 
independent of the world. He would be, 
and would be He Who He is, even if 
the world were not. If the world were 
missing nothing absolute would be miss- 
ing. That God exists would be sufficient. 
The question is then: Why is there a 
world? Because God created it. But 
with this answer we merely push the 
question further back. It now goes like 
this. Why does God create? A wide- 
spread answer is—because He must 
create, because creation necessarily pro- 
ceeds from his nature from his need 
to communicate. This, with a slight 
variation and inflection, was the thought 
in the Greek religious philosophy of 
Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle and Plo- 
tinus; thus too the idealistic theories 
that see the world as part of a God 
in process. Scheler in his later life said 
in a similar fashion that God needs 
the world so that through it, by a kind 
of purification and suffering, He may 
become free. Such a doctrine destroys 
the fundamental truth which grounds 
all existence—that God is absolute, and 
has not the slightest need of the world. 

Why, then, did He create the world? 
Christian theology answers: because He 
wills to. Why does He will it? He wills 
it out of the pure freedom of His initia- 
tive. This free initiative is the reason. 
Being philosophical you will ask how 
the Absolute can be free. Since God 
himself is the Absolute, is not all that 
He does absolute and, therefore, neces- 
sary? We have reached a key point 
in theology. 


THE GOD OF REVELATION 


When you read the Sacred Scriptures, 
note the way in which they speak of 











God. Here are some of the passages 
that occur: God decides, He bargains, 
He comes, He lingers. Men have con- 
sidered these statements anthropomor- 
phic and have seen as the task of an 
enlightened, clear-thinking philosophy 
the expressing of their real meaning 
in a more pure way. In truth this de- 
stroyed everything. It was a mistake, 
for this manner of speaking was merely 
an expression of truth and fundamental 
to revelation.* The assertion in Biblical 
language is that we cannot think of 
God’s creative activity in the light of 
the category of the pure absolute—of 
necessity—but must introduce factual- 
ity and actuality. The being of Par- 
menides, the super-one of Plotinus, the 
world-spirit of idealism can be harmon- 
ized with the category of pure absolute- 
ness, but not the living God of revela- 
tion. We can think of Him only in the 
manner in which the Sacred Scriptures 
speak of Him, not anthropomorphically 
but historically. More exactly, we speak 
of free-determining, coming-to-us and 
dealing-with-us God who still does not 
lose His absoluteness. 

In both instances there are limita- 
tions. If we speak of God in historical 
concepts, in the category of factuality, 
we take Him out of the realm of pure 
philosophy which admits no historical 
concept. If we keep the category of 
pure absoluteness we separate Him from 
mythology whose deities are mere spir- 
its presiding over world affairs and 
life forces and cannot be classed as ab- 
solute. How are we to harmonize these 
two ways of God-thinking? Can we 
speak here of a dialectic, perhaps the 
most refined dialectic, without falling 
into the error monism? This cannot be 
answered here. But any instance, here 
is one of the central problems of the- 
ology. It is interesting that the decisive 
religious experience of Pascal, great 
mathematician and physicist, was that 








God is not the God of philosophers, 
pure absolute essence, but the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God 
Who made Himself known historically 
by a free personal decision and with 
reference to persons.‘ It would seem, 
then, that we do not have a concept for 
God but a name. 


SCANDAL TO REASON 


But the objection still stands, the 
question remains: how can God be both 
absolute and free? How can the Eternal- 
Necessary freely decide and create? 
There is only one reply: it is so be- 
cause God is such that He can do it. 
The pure absolute God of philosophy 
does not exist. The God of philosophy 
is an abstraction, while the real God 
is as He revealed Himself to be. 

To accept this explanation makes 
quite a demand on our reason, and an 
equal demand on our sense of existence. 
The deeper our thoughts, and the more 
acute our thinking, the more we are 
inclined to say that the God of revela- 
tion is impossible. I can readily accept 
an absolute God. It is true, He does 
not satisfy my religious yearnings but 
neither does he bring the conflicts of 
reason indicated above. A God, on the 
contrary, Who acts freely, Who created 
me because He wiiled it and not be- 
cause He needed to, contradicts my phil- 
osophic sense. He plays havoc with the 
order in my thinking. As an individual 
my existence should not owe itself to 
such a decision. Sooner not be at all! 
But such is the scandal of any philoso- 
phy, especially existential philosophy. 


A HIGHER MEANING 


Christian faith offers a way out of 
this scandal: the ever new acceptance 
of the situation. But how can we accept 
what we feel to be unreasonable? Here 
we deal with something of the greatest 
importance for religious-existence: the 
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distinction between non-sense and the 
incomprehensible. Let us state more 
precisely the difference between the 
two, between that state of doubt that 
comes from the assertion of an obvious 
untruth’ and that which comes when 
a higher thing manifests itself in an 
inferior context of meaning.® A dis- 
tinction lets us see that the second 
“not-sense” is only apparently such. In 
truth, it is a higher-meaning that can- 
not be measured by the lower standard. 

In the problem confronting us we 
are concerned with what is highest as 
such, with God Who appears in the 
context of our contingent thinking. And 
the fundamental act of a religious atti- 
tude is the thoughtful and sincere recog- 
nition of this meaningful relation. More 
particularly, it is making of the tran- 
scendental the very spring board for 
the acceptance of it in our own exis- 
tence. We fit our own life into an order 
where the transcendent is the norm. 
This is the meaning of the words of 
Tertullian, usually interpreted so fool- 
ishly: credo quia absurdum. He did 
not mean that the faith is an absurdity 
and accepted with a submissiveness that 
means death to the mind. This cannot 
and may not happen. Rather, he means 
that the truly mature man recognizes 
the essential unsolvability of divine rev- 
elation from the viewpoint of the finite 
as “meaningful not-sense” or, with 
greater precision, as “higher-meaning.” 
And he accepts the very defensive re- 
action which this spontaneously creates 
as an inducement to admit it. This per- 
sonal acceptance justifies itself by ef- 
fecting a liberation and exaltation: sus- 
tained by the force of this manifesta- 
tion of God, the man of faith rises above 
himself to the height of personal wit- 
ness to the faith. 

Indeed, we might say: a God who 
would not confront one who is called 
with such difficulty, a God who is rec- 
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oncilable with our thought and feeling 
without any qualification, would not be 
worth while at all. He would be a mis- 
erable God, and religious life would be 
meaningless. 


REDEMPTION 


The problem of the freedom of God 
and its consequences becomes even more 
acute in the light of suffering and evil 
in the world. Since God is good, how 
can there be evil? The answer is sim- 
ple: God made man free, and genuine 
freedom means the ability to choose 
between good and evil. But how is such 
choice possible when God is the Abso- 
lute, doing all things and all-pervasive 
in his activity. How can there be a 
freedom whose distinctive character is 
that it lets a creature choose what God 
does not choose? Revelation replies that 
when God creates He is serious. He 
creates realities, not illusions. A spir- 
itual being is real only when it gov- 
erns its own activity, when it possesses 
initiative, power and freedom. God’s 
creation is an act of confidence and per- 
fect magnanimity. He does not limit 
man to a so-called profound but really 
primitive necessity. Rather, He wills 
that man be himself and risks the very 
meaning of his creation in man’s free- 
dom, to the extent that that freedom 
may betray Him. 

In the freedom of a creature—mean- 
ing misused freedom or evil—the prob- 
lem of the distinction between the ab- 
solute and the dependent is especially 
keen. Christianity faces the problem 
completely and squarely. It answers: 
God is almighty and sovereign and still 
gave man real and genuine freedom. 
God is the holy One Who wills only 
good. But man willed evil and com- 
mitted it. Evil corrupted human exis- 
tence and placed the world in jeopardy. 
Another problem arose. God could have 
left the world to the consequences of 





its own acts, but He did not. He did 
not wish the world to be condemned 
within its own evil actions. He offered 
the world a new beginning in which 
the evil of the past was conquered and 
used for good. He redeemed the world. 


REDEMPTION 

Here again is an activity of the free- 
dom of God that cannot be harmonized 
with his absoluteness. Why did God 
wish redemption? Briefly: He is good; 
He wills not harm, but salvation; He is 
rich and chooses to offer generous gifts, 
etc. But such answers are only prelim- 
inaries. You could ask: What do good- 
ness and magnanimity mean in the life 
of an absolute God? Why is God good 
and not merely just? Why generous 
and not merely faithful? We arrive at 
an answer to each of these problems 
only after study of the value of absolute 
being. This value diversifies itself with 
every life experience, especially if we 
consider not only individual but also 
general and historical distinctions. The 
most exact answer to the problem is 
still: God willed redemption because 
He willed it. 


DIVINE LOVE 


Our problem becomes more difficult 
when we see how, in the New Testa- 
ment, redemption is related to the love 
of God, and in what way this love is 
defined. It is not the well-wishing of 
an absolute being raised to olympic 
heights above its creature. It is not 
liberality flowing from an over-abun- 
dant fullness. It is real love. But what 
is real love? Here we must rely on per- 
sonal experience. First, there is my 
“self’’ within itself. Opposite my “self” 
is “the other,” who is not “I” but “he.” 
I may notice him; pity him when he 
suffers; help him when he is in need— 
but in the last analysis I am always 
protected by being existentially exclud- 


ed. He is touched or affected, not me. 
But as soon as I love, not meaning here 
a mere desire or sympathy, but person- 
al love, the “thou” that is important to 
him becomes important to me, not for 
my sake but primarily for his sake. In 
that moment my defenses leave me. I 
am unprotected and whatever touches 
him also touches me. Here is the inner- 
most sanctuary of our being where 
destiny enters. ... And, as revelation 
says, something analogous happens in 
God. He loves man with a real and 
personal seriousness. He considers man 
as a “thou” with respect to Himself 
so that whatever touches or affects 
man also, in some incomprehensible 
way, affects or touches Him. 

To understand how God can regard 
man as a “thou,” you do not look to 
the world, much less to the absolute- 
ness of God. Philosophically, we have 
a fact that flies in the face of reason, 
more non-sensical than the “not-sense” 
mentioned above. Nevertheless, it is 
precisely the “higher-meaning” of which 
revelation speaks. And now it is clear 
what redemption really means, that God 
conquered the evil his creature had done 
by letting it touch Him, by making his - 
own whatever touched man. In this 
way God enters into the destiny of evil. 


THE INCARNATION 


The Incarnation is the expression of 
this. God became man, really and truly. 
And since the Incarnation history re- 
cords a human form which is human as 
each one of us is human, and yet is God. 
When the human form says “TI,” it is 
God Who says “I.” What concerns it 
concerns God. What it does, God does. 
That is Jesus Christ. The Christian 
faith derives its name and essence from 
Him, from what He is, and from the 
consequence of his being. 

But how can there be a being, re- 
strained by all the limitations of con- 
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tingency, and still be God? Here the 
danger of scandal in establishing re- 
lationship between the Absolute and the 
dependent is most acute, and Jesus Him- 
self knew that. When the messengers 
of the Baptist came to Him and asked: 
“Are thou he who is to come, or shall 
we look for another,’ He answered with 
the prophecy of Isaias which He ful- 
filled, and then added: “. . . blessed 
is he who is not scandalized in me.” 
(Mt 11:6). The possibility that man, 
as he is, could take scandal in Christ 
comes from the nature of the God-man. 
About Him there is no “adding up” or 
judging. Such conclusions are possible 
only if you restrict yourself to histori- 
cal, psychological and _ philosophical 
questions. As soon as you touch on the 
essential of God-man the choice is not 
acceptance or rejection, but is faith 
or religious indignation, personal love 
or personal hatred. History has proved 
this time and time again. 

Let us now go to the heart of the 
matter and recognize that the “scandal” 


and “foolishness” (I Cor 1:23) of Christ 
are not non-sense but a_ definitive 
higher-meaning, not confusion but a 
communication of ultimate salvation- 


bringing possibility. There is a work 
by a great philosopher-theologian, an 
acute thinker and firm believer, which 
discusses thoroughly’ the “impossibili- 
ty” of redemption: Philosophical Frag- 
ments by Sodren Kierkegaard and the 
twenty-times more extensive Conclud- 
ing Unscientific Postscripts. According 
to him the essence of Christianity con- 
sists in simply facing this seemingly 
inexplicable situation squarely and see- 
ing it through. 

The theological questions raised so 
far lead to other problems. There is 
the idea of grace through which the 
Absolute God works in man. And just 
because He works in man, it is through 
God that a man acts, an activity that 
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truly belongs to man and through which 
man belongs to himself. This is best 
expressed in the paradox-laden concept 
of St. Paul: “I live, now not I, but 
Christ lives in me.” (Gal 2:20) With 
reason St. Paul could have added: 
“... therefore, I myself and I complete- 
ly live.” . . . Then there is the idea of 
the Church, an historical reality, with 
all the limitations of space-time, ex- 
posed to the hazards of historical exis- 
tences. And yet, who hears her, hears 
Christ, and therefore, hears God; and 
who rejects her, rejects Christ (Luke 
10:16). ... And this is the way it is 
to be until the “last things’ when men 
and the world will arise from the dead, 
be transformed and forever partake of 
the nature of God. 


UNIQUENESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


What I have said should suffice. From 
it you can conclude how seriously 
Christianity takes the world, man, life, 
in a word, finite existence. It gives 
up not even a hair’s breadth of creation 
and not a hair’s breadth of the majesty 
of God. It seriously accepts the absolute- 
ness of God, but firmly clings to the 
reality and the whole worth of creation. 

Nowhere else do you find such an 
approach. Everywhere tension is de- 
stroyed and its solution avoided. Ideal- 
ists are deceptive about reality; exis- 
tentialists exaggerate the finite; revo- 
lutionists declare God dead, etc. Every- 
where the real difficulty of the problem 
under consideration is avoided. To con- 
sider this problem a matter for dis- 
cussion, not to conceal it among easier 
and lesser important problems, to give 
it proper patterns of thought—that is 
the task of theology. 


THE WITNESS OF DANTE 
In conclusion, let me call upon poetry 


in support of what I have said. The 
strongest representation of the Chris- 





tian concept of existence is the Divine 
Comedy. It shows how Dante, in a 
moment of being lost and perplexed, 
was moved by a call that promised 
salvation. Led by various Souls who 
had likewise been summoned, Dante 
finds his way back to God, to himself, 
to the people he loves, to his Beatrice. 
But the road back leads him far astray. 
He passes everywhere. He descends in- 
to hell, the world of damnation; ascends 
the mountain of purification that towers 
over the inaccessible sea; is carried 
away to the heavens fashioned after 
Ptolemy. In his wanderings he looks 
upon the things he sees not as an in- 
terested sightseer, but as one who con- 
templates. He experiences what he sees. 
He is purified, reaches a clearer under- 
standing, until he finally contemplates 
the essence of God and in it both the 
essence and meaning of all creation. 
He sees God in this infinity and unity 
of his life, and at the same time recog- 
nizes the mystery of the triunity: how 
God lives as the Father and the Son in 


unity with the Holy Spirit. He com- 
pares this last reality with three circles 
of light, of equal circumference and 


brilliance, of different colors, 
twined in each other. 

Now everything seems complete, but 
Dante knows that the vision has one 
final revelation. Of a sudden there ap- 
pears in the second circle, representing 
the Son, the Logos, the face of Jesus, 
bringing to him the mystery of the In- 
carnation. He tries to understand it, 
but he is helpless. Every struggle he 
undergoes expresses itself in the 
problem: 


Such I became at this new spectacle. 
How did the image in that circle fit, 
And, too, the place that it within 
would fill:® 
that is, how God and human nature 
can be bound in the unity of one exis- 
tence. Concretely this is the problem 


inter- 


that confronts us. Dante’s mind strug- 
gles with the incomprehensible, and it 
is interesting to note that he expresses 
this difficulty with an analogy from 
mathematics: 


Like the geometer endeavoring 
To square a circle, and the principle 
He needs is not in thought discover- 
ing, 
Such I became at this new spectacle.’ 
Dante continues: 


These I would know, but my wings 
were unfit, 
Save that my mind by a flash sud- 
denly 
Was smit wherein came its desire 
to it. 
Now, it is true, he did not conceive in- 
tellectually, for that was impossible. Nor 
did he master the difficulty with the 
power of his emotions of which he 
was equally incapable. But he saw with 
the Light of God. 


We see how the whole work cul- 
minates in this moment. For him the 
trial is finished. He, the wanderer, is 
released from the terrible tension and 
is now at peace with all the world: 

But now my wish and will were rolled, 

like bars 

E’en of a wheel that circle equally, 

By Love which moves the sun and 

other stars. 

Every question about existence has 
found its own answer. But how? Where 
is the solution for all the problems, 
the assurance for every approach? In 
the acceptance of God Incarnate, in 
Christ! It is also the answer to the 
problem of the relationship between in- 
finite God and finite creation. God 
stands in relation to creation—more 
correctly, God placed creation in such 
relation to Himself—that He becomes 
man in it an remains man in it for 
all eternity. 


After the Incarnation there is “no 
longer’’?* a purely-divine God. The God 
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Who is, is God made Man. The urgency 
of the “scandals of philosophy’”’ becomes 
now most acute. Whoever takes ser- 
iously what is said and what is expressed 
in the Creed: “ascended into heaven, 
sits at the right hand of God,” not only 


as a symbol, but as a reality, not just 
as a pious feeling but as a clear and 
exact declaration—he has arrived at 
the last decision. To be Christian means 
that here and now is the time to say 
“Tee” 


g Source: PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. 65 Jahrgang, 1957, pp. 12-23. 
“Das Unendlich-Absolute und das Religids-Christliche.” 


Presentation: Marcellus Dreiling, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 


Indiana. 


1. A group of mathematicians invited author- 
ities in several specific sciences to explain 
the notion of “infinity” in their respective 
fields. 

2. We shall not touch on the problems in the- 
ory of knowledge, willed to us primarily 
by Kant’s Critique, that arise here; nor on 
the problem of how, according to existen- 
tialism, the finiteness of the world, unsus- 
tained by the absolute, can become a reality. 
The mere suggestion is ventured that the 
concept of absoluteness is disguised under 
another concept or feeling which accom- 
plishes the effect without which there would 
be no existent being. 


3. For instance, Kant’s Religion within the 
Limits of Reason Alone. Even the reader 
with the least knowledge of Christian exis- 
tence will be perplexed and amazed by this 
book. How could such a brilliant mind be- 
lieve that the banal philosophic thoughts 
found in this book could bear the immense 
and tremendous facts of Christian history? 


4. He relates this experience in a “Memorial.” 
Pensées et Opuscles, ed. Brunschvicg, 1912, 
p. 142; also, ”Christliches Bewusstsein, Ver- 
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suche tber Pascal” by Guardini, Philosophi- 

sches Jahrbuch, 1950, pp. 23 ff. 

. Eg. Bede. 

6. E.g. when the causality evidenced in physi- 
cal-biological nature points to a _ causality 
of higher order, namely, freedom, initiative, 
or initial-causality. 

. It is more accurate to say “to the extreme,” 
or, to use his own terminology, “catastro- 
phically.” 

8. Translated text from The Divine Comedy of 
Dante, a translation in terza rima, with 
Introduction and Arguments by Glen Levin 
Swiggett, p. 544 (Sewanee, Tennessee: Uni- 
versity Press of the University of the 
South 1956). 

9. Dante refers to the problem of squaring 
the circle and the principle needed for the 
solution of the problem is the precise or 
exact ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter. 

10. This “no-longer” also reveals the aporia of 
the relationship between the finite and in- 
finite. Here from the temporal or historical 
angle. The expression is in itself absurdity 
but it can be avoided only through a longer 
explanation. 
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by Meinrad Hebga 


THE dogma of one standard and 
of one all-embracing prototype for civ- 
ilization and culture is losing its backers 
right along. If the fact of having ar- 
rived at the atom, of having probed 
nature in its depths and furthermost 
reaches gives legitimate pride to the 
discoverers and consecrates the civili- 
zations which have produced them, all 
this still leaves an important place to 
the other cultures, embryonic though 
they may be called, a place which they 
occupy humbly, but at the same time 
to the advantage of all. Moreover, it 
is of interest to note that it is not true 
men of science but the dilettantes who 
disparage less developed civilizations 
and who style themselves “‘the civilized.” 
It is the same ones who reproach them 
for not being rational, that is systema- 
tized, codified, and mathematicized. But 
apart from certain logical disciplines 
directed toward discovery properly so 
called, you do not need a system to con- 
struct a real civilization, if you under- 
stand by system a mental edifice formal- 
ly built up from an arsenal of signs 
such as the treatises of occidental logic 
with their set-up of propositions and 
algebraic relations. Not that you should 
minimize the great scientific value of 
such systems from resentment or ignor- 


ance. To make such statements as the 
foregoing it would seem necessary, first 
of all, to come up with a better theory 
or at least to plumb to their depths 
those which exist. But that is not nec- 
essary for we are here on purely phil- 
osophical ground. And philosophy is 
judge of all the sciences because it 
touches all of them in their common 
denominator, their common formal ob- 
ject, their ratio veri. 


If forceful thinkers such as Gabriel 
Marcel have sought independence from 
any system and if Niezsche could say, 
“T am not limited by any system, not 
even my own,” that is an invitation to 
complete freedom in the search for 
truth as well as to respect for foreign 
cultural heritages, however significant 
they may seem to us. Let us never 
lose sight of the fact that logic, even 
when considered as a methodology of 
knowledge, is not only or even above 
all didactic. It must also be a positive 
analysis of the progress of the mind in 
the search for truth. It must account 
for what is done, before teaching what 
ought to be done. 


MANY LOGICS 


First of all there is no normative- 
logic. We are not concerned here with 





formal logic, which taken as a whole is 
nothing but a theoretic study of series 
of propositions, but with intuitional 
logic whose principles depend upon a 
consideration of the object. What is 
truth? The scholastic philosophers de- 
fine logical truth as the agreement of 
thought with its object. In this bivalent 
logic there is no place except for the 
true and the false. It excludes all in- 
termediary value such as the “not alto- 
gether true” and the “not altogether 
false.”” The basis of this bivalence seems 
to be the ambiguity of the intermediate 
value or, rather, the demands of the 
principle of contradiction which ex- 


\ 


RECHERCHES 


of polyvalent logics with opposed truths, 
with intrinsic truths distinct from ex- 
trinsic truths which flow from the meet- 
ing of a system with empirical data or 
other systems. A fortiori, it is neces- 
sary to admit the existence of opposed 
logics, structures of thoughts, methods 
of research, contradictory ir their 
methods or their conclusions. 


NORMS 


What, you may ask, is the criterion 
of judgment for the internal coherence 
of a logical system. Evidently it can- 
not be another logical system accepted 
as the norm and measure of human 
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cludes one thing from being true and 
false at the same time under the same 
aspect. But you must not attribute the 
exact application of this principle of 
contradiction as the monopoly of any 
particular system. Although it is meta- 
physical and absolute, it does not keep 
two diametrically opposed systems from 
being true at the same time, their fun- 
damental presuppositions being dif- 
ferent. Euclidean geometry admits that 
the sum of the angles of a triangle 
equal two right angles; for Riemann it 
is more than two right angles; for Lo- 
batschewsky it is less. Even at the in- 
terior of a given logical system we can 
find propositions true in themselves 
which do not agree with the totality; 
or we can find some objectively false 
that do not harmonize very well with 
other true propositions. Whence arises 
the necessity of admitting the existence 
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thought. The thesis of contradictory 
logics is precisely a denial of such in- 
tellectual imperialism. Each system will 
be self-sustaining and will accept noth- 
ing as its criterion but first truths and 
common sense. If it can be reduced 
to these by successive stages, it is co- 
herent and intrinsically true. Compar- 
ing this to Euclidean geometry, that of 
Rieman is false (extrinsic falsehood) 
but the Euclidean mathematicians them- 
selves can accept the legitimacy of the 
principles of Rieman as wel! as the 
precision and exactitude with which the 
theorems and conclusions fit together 
(intrinsic truth). 

How is there place in polyvalent logics 
for objective truth with certitude? Or 
since every one can choose the basis he 
wants for his system of thought, will 
not truth depend in final analysis on 
the will of each one with the result that 
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everything will be true in some way or 
other. We reply that our thesis has 
nothing in common with the voluntarist 
theories of judgment. We reject the 
pragmatism of James which reduces a 
judgment to the mental act by which 
man makes the world useful, so that 
truth and usefulness coincide. At the 
same time we decry the Kantian cri- 
tique in which the synthetic judgment 
(the only scientific judgment according 
to Kant) is the act whereby the mind 
makes the word intelligible. All these 
theories have a common fault: born of 
subjectivism and Cartesian mediatism, 
they wind up by divorcing truth from 
reality—all of which precludes objec- 
tively certain knowledge. We, on the 
contrary, distinguish between intrinsic 
and extrinsic truth, rather than separate 
the two. For a logical system enjoying 
an internal coherence is not built on air. 
It is founded in experience through its 
axioms and first principles and, there- 
fore, it agrees with empirical data in 
its principles and in all its ramifications, 
thanks to the precise connection of its 
propositions. If you make an experi- 
mental verification of it, it will only be 
a general interpretation, a judgment of 
the whole whose particular conclusions 
can be contradictory to some particu- 
lar propositions but not to the entire 
system. Whenever we come upon two 
assertions which are contradictory or 
contrary, each coherent in itself, we 
can say that they are true, independent 
of their usefulness or their intelligibility. 
In such a case we presume that each 
one reflects only a part of truth. The 
internal cohesion of the two is even 
an indication that the contradiction is 
perhaps only based on an unwarranted 
extension of terms, an incomplete al- 
ternative disjunction, in a word, on an 
unjustified universalization. Not that 
you can arrive theoretically at a com- 
plete inventory of the elements of a 
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nature and of the physical and meta- 
physical possibilities of a being (this 
has as yet not been demonstrated suf- 
ficiently against the philosophy of Auf- 
klarung. But the danger is rather of 
affirming too much than too little, too 
absolutely than too relatively. 


Let us say right away that if the 
principle of contradiction does not have 
an unlimited and absolute application, 
it does not follow that you should sub- 
stitute for it an absurd principle of 
non-contradiction with the result that 
a double standard of truth is raised to 
the level of a system. That would lead 
us to complete relativism and even to 
agnosticism. 


RELATIVISM 


At the same time we must admit 
a certain logical relativism. This is rec- 
ognized by common sense. How often 
is it said, “Such an idea is true—from 
your point of view.” Maurice Miller 
in his acute analysis of the method of 
behaviorism, according to which we 
know others only through their time- 
space actions, makes this pertinent re- 
mark: “If a lunatic shows joy when 
tortured, if the conduct of a savage is 
foreign to that of a civilized person, 
if the behavior of a child is different 
from that of an adult, it is because the 
body of conventions used as the frame 
of reference is upset by the conduct of 
the lunatic, the savage and the child. 
We would say, for example, that the 
mentality of the primitive is prelogical, 
that his conduct (the words which he 
pronounces included) does not fit into 
the conventional pattern established by 
civilization or adopted, perhaps arbi- 
trarily, by psychology, that it needs a 
certain extension of the language primi- 
tively adopted... .”” 


You can see from this how wrong it 
is to try to justify primitive philoso- 





phies by reducing them to systematized 
philosophies or to compare them to a 
universal norm. Blyden remarks that 
Europeans, in studying the evolution 
of the black race, see the Negro as an 
embryonic European at the first stage 
of his development. It is generally ad- 
mitted in our day that the black man 
is not simply ‘an entertainer, born for 
rhythm, deviltry and eroticism, a clown, 
a court jester.”? We have heard the 
authoritative voices of writers such as 
André Gide, of philosophers and pro- 
fessors such as Emmanuel Mounier and 
Jean-Paul Sartre proclaim the special 
value of Negro culture, a culture, which 
according to them is called upon to 
enrich its sister cultures of the West. 
But despite them, and without their 
knowing it, their apologetic (for it is 
indeed that) is an ingenious algebraic 
formula equating the most disparate 
mentalities. When M. M. Griaule, pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, shows that we 
of Negro culture have abstract ideas, 
coherent metaphysical principles whose 
task is to serve as the basis of religious, 
social and technical life, we agree until 
he gets to the fatal phrase: “What is 
to be said if, going further than proving 
a mentality rational and rich, they 
(these metaphysical principles) remind 
the scholars of the West of the system 
of antiquity.”* We are of the opinion 
that the Bambara metaphysics is of 
value independently of their resem- 
blance to the great civilizations of the 
Far East. 


UNIQUE VALUES 


It is absolutely necessary to react 
against the dialectical concept of human 
evolution. Perhaps it comes from the 
Hegelian mentality which marked the 
criticism of art since the last century. 
At any rate, it is fashionable to dis- 
tinguish in the history of art three per- 
iods: the period of halting beginnings 


where the artists are called primitive, 
the apogee or classical period and the 
period of decadence. But even in the 
theory of hylomorphism which defines 
the beautiful as the splendor of form 
and considers art as the effort to re- 
capture the essence dispersed in mat- 
ter in order to draw it closer to its di- 
vine prototype, you can and you must 
reject the notion of a classical art in 
the sense of an absolute model, a norm 
according to which everything must be 
judged, for every artistic production— 
being but a partial expression of an idea 
—will always be inadequate, approxima- 
tive and perfectible. But sentimental 
fashions have a long life, and the guide 
will explain to you the canvases of the 
“primitive” Florentines and the “primi- 
tive” Sienese, as though the Madonnas 
of Raphaél were a culminating point, 
beginning with the Byzantine hieratism 
or the anatomic painting of Messacio. 
Are you going to conclude from the 
bas-relief of Istanbul representing 
Rameses II on his war chariot that the 
Egyptians, mathematicians and builders 
of the pyramids, were ignorant of the 
art of perspective which was discovered 
much later by the Renaissance Italiar.s? 
You can only say that the same prob- 
lem had several solutions, equally valid. 
Nearer to our own times Henry Matisse, 
high priest of the famous avant-garde 
Fauves, and Pablo Picasso, father of 
cubism, were without doubt for several 
decades the masters of modern French 
painting. But their conceptions of paint- 
ing were so different that Picasso re- 
fused to recognize Matisse as a painter 
and the latter scorned the vaunted work 
of the other. At the 26th Biennial Ex- 
position at Venice in 1952 neo-realists 
and neo-abstractionists came together 
in an epic encounter. You could see 
the same art critics admiring without 
reserve the metaphysical canvases of 
the Fauves while at the same time giv- 
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ing no quarter to the decoratistic school 
of De Chirico. 

It is permissible to reject in logic 
as in esthetics all unwarranted author- 
ity. But if we are asked for our precise 
thought on the matter, that must await 
a more profound and systematized 
study. Still that does not mean we can- 
not indicate some general directions. 


KNOWLEDGE AND CERTITUDE 


In our logic (that of the Bantu and 
the Sudan Negroes) internal and exter- 
nal evidence constitute the criterion of 
certain knowledge. For this, the author- 
itative testimony of Placide Tempels 
suffices. 

“The criteriology of the Bantu rests 
on an external evidence—the authority, 
wisdom and respected influence of an- 
cestors. At the same time it is based 
on an internal evidence—the experi- 
ence of nature seen as living phenomena. 
Without doubt you might point out the 
error in their reasoning, but at the same 
time it must be admitted that they base 
their conceptions on reasons and their 
criteriology and their wisdom on ration- 
al knowledge.’* With this in mind, it 
must be remarked that we ignore com- 
pletely the rationalist criticism of West- 
ern philosophies which calls into ques- 
tion the very value of knowledge. Not 
that error, doubt and certitude are un- 
known concepts among us, but we pos- 
sess a spontaneous and unruffled confi- 
dence in the ability of the senses and 
the superior cognitive powers to arrive 
at true knowledge. These latter are 
called sometimes “heart” and other 
times “head.” But this concrete sym- 
bolization does not at all mean that 
they are thought to belong to the class 
of sensible avenues of knowledge. We 
have not space here to enter into the 
difficult analysis of the psychology of 
knowledge in Negro philosophies, even 
though it has repercussions on logic. 
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Anyone who is the least bit acquainted 
with our manner of thinking is fully 
aware that the Cartesian doubt does 
not bother us, even when a foreign phi- 
losophy has profoundly altered our na- 
tive culture. We identify certitude and 
objective knowledge. Guided by com- 
mon sense we have completely avoided 
subjectivism and its disasterous conse- 
quences. Moreover, since our cultural 
patrimony forms an indivisible corps of 
social, moral, juridical and religious 
truths, we are not disposed to pure spec- 
ulation or far-fetched theories. 

This assemblage of truths to which 
we refer everything else is of great im- 
portance in understanding our way of 
reasoning. It is made up of traditional 
wisdom gleaned from history, legend, 
from social, moral and religious laws, 
from techniques more or less developed, 
from customs—all of which are based 
on a metaphysics which gives unity 
to the whole. We have an original idea 
of living being. For us, it is not above 
all a determined immutable essence 
plus an active force. 


LIVING PATTERNS 


We do not look upon the living being 
and the force which animates it as be- 
ing two separate entities. Being itself 
is rather a type of vital force, a capacity 
for active and passive influence, of 
which the body is simply the exterior 
covering. It is said, “man is on the 
inside.” The interplay of reciprocal 
forces makes up the warp and woof of 
every day life and explains such things 
as birth, sickness, prosperity and death. 
It is said of a sterile woman, for exam- 
ple, that some one, an enemy or angry 
ancestor, is exerting an evil influence 
over her. This influence is exercised 
by means of gestures which are at the 
same time symbolic and effective, such 
as bending one’s big toe against the 
ground, holding the ring finger over 














the middle finger, or making a knot 
with straw. But the eye is the chief 
instrument of good and bad influences. 
One trembles to see an evil person kiss 
a child or even smile at it. Here actio 
in distans is a real possibility. In certain 
Jeux de nuit men are supposed to battle 
one another to death even though they 
live far from one another and are asleep. 
Unfortunately for those who offer but 
a knowing smile to these primitive 
superstitions, authentic cases of real 
death can be cited subsequent to these 
Jeux nocturnes. Until the present time 
the facts have not fit in with the sup- 
posed scientific explanations which 
some have given them. An important 
characteristic of the vital forces is that 
they can increase, diminish and com- 
municate themselves. Since they con- 
stitute beings essentially, there follows 
a certain intercommunicability of in- 
dividuals. You hear of leopard-men, 
men able at will to transform them- 
selves externally into leopards; of ele- 
phant-men who disguise themselves in 
this way to tramp down the plantations 
of their enemies. What should you call 
such men? All the blows which de- 
scend on their doubles strikes them 
also; if the double is killed, they die 
also. Such is the profound conviction, 
though among the young it exists in a 
somewhat repressed fashion. But we 
dare not force the mutability of beings 
so far as to acknowledge a variability 
of essences, for there would no longer 
be a way of distinguishing genera and 
species. We do not at all pretend that 
a man and a leopard are interchange- 
able. 


EVALUATION 


The dynamic conception of the living 
being underlies all of our philosophy, 
including our logic. Placide Tempels 
forcefully underlnes the unity thus giv- 
en to thought: “the knowledge of the 





Negroes is not two-pronged. They do 
not have a criteriology of the philoso- 
phy of forces side by side with the 
rational explanation of the same forces. 
The philosophy of forces is found in 
all their ways of knowledge; they have 
no other way of looking at the world. 
It is their philosophy which determines 
their acts and their refraining from 
acting. All their conscious behavior is 
conditioned by their knowledge of being 
as a force.’”*> The demonstration of the 
coherence and critical value of this sys- 
tem surpasses the scope of this article. 
Suffice it to say that its practical ap- 
plications harmonize generally with 
common sense and with first principles. 
That is why it has been able to serve 
as the basis for an authentic civilization 
with its varied degrees of development. 
You cannot reject it on the pretext that 
it does not agree with another system 
or because its metaphysical substratum 
has not yet been scientifically demon- 
strated. You must guard against a fla- 
grant begging of the question if by sci- 
entific demonstration you understand 
agreement with another philosophy. 
As for the fact that our system has not 
been productive of progress, particular- 
ly technical progress, we agree. But 
it should be noted at the same time that 
a slight cultural result does not in it- 
self prove the coherence or the critical 
value of a philosophy. The most you 
can conclude from such a state of af- 
fairs is that the philosophy has not been 
exploited sufficiently nor with enough 
method. 


ILLOGICALITIES 


Actually, it is not so much the valid- 
ity of our philosophical principles that 
is questioned, but rather the logic of 
the conclusions which flow from them. 
The European colonist whose black do- 
mestic says “I didn’t break the lamp, 
it broke itself,” asks disgustedly how 
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any one can disregard the principle of 
causality. The servant is not at all deny- 
ing that an external force caused the 
lamp to break; he is in a better position 
than anyone else to admit that. What 
he is denying is that that force came 
from him at a time when he had no 
evil intention of any kind. He blames 
the incident on some jealous associate 
who has caused him this embarrassment 
so that he might lose his job and the 
other might take his place. But since 
the colonist is not acquainted with the 
theory of the vital force, the domestic 
says simply that the glass broke itself. 
Sometimes by means of a deduction 
logically drawn the Negro will arrive 
at a conclusion not warranted by the 
premises. For example, a young lady 
will agree that a real marriage is a 
matter of reciprocal love, that the par- 
ties to the marriage must be consulted, 
and that she was not consulted, does 
not love this polygamist. “It is not a 
marriage, then, in your case,”’ you con- 
clude. “Yes, it is,” she replies. This 
disconcerting reply flows with faultless 
logic from the tribal wisdom to which 
she automatically reverts and prefers 
to exact reasoning because it is foreign 
to the processes of thought she has 
known from birth.* There is nothing 
illogical, much less prelogical. It is sim- 
ply a spontaneous return to her native 
way of thinking. Similarly a Cartesian 
would be frantic to see the boldness with 
which the Negro upholds in turn two 
contradictory sides of a fact. He would 
be wrong, however, to conclude that 
the native is illogical or in bad faith, 
though sometimes such is the case. Most 
of the time, however, the native is try- 
ing to discover what you want to be 
the truth and then relating it, adapting 
himself to a foreign wisdom. How many 
learned ethnological reports are noth- 
ing but the hypotheses of their authors 
confirmed by the studied answers and 
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the patronizing replies of the tribe un- 
der study. 


LANGUAGE AND CUSTOM 


There remains the complaint of mud- 
dled thinking. Confused thinking is the 
bane of clear thinking minds. The prin- 
cipal reason for this lack of clarity must 
be sought in the conflict of cultures. 
We refer by turn to different frames 
of reference, to methods of thought 
which are not reconcilable. It would 
be difficult, for example, to deduce a 
moral judgment from unwritten law and 
from the imperatives of another scale 
of values at the same time. Why does 
a witness, who is in the act of giving 
testimony before the judge, interrupt 
it all of a sudden to give his family back- 
ground and to eulogize one of his an- 
cesters? The reason is that in his cul- 
tural milieu it is the custom to inter- 
rupt one’s testimony to call on the un- 
deniable authority of one’s ancestors. 
Were one to give forth with a long list 
of opinions having nothing to do with 
the case in hand that would be con- 
sidered the result of learning. Further- 
more, our languages have their own 
proper genius which does not always 
dovetail with the genius of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. We lack many con- 
cepts, but at the same time we have 
others which even the most rich lan- 
guages do not have. How can you trans- 
late into French or English a future 
which signifies that you will probably 
not do what you have promised. A 
slight variation of the verb form with- 
out any added modality can add the 
idea of intensity, of abuse, of beginning, 
of repetition, etc.’ We like a language 
of imagery. According to our tastes an 
elegantly turned phrase is worth as 
much as a proof. To be sure that is not 
the way to write a scientific treatise. 
But, after all, should oral wisdom con- 
cern itself with speculative science? 











The reliance of our language on tra- 
dition imposes a peculiar method of 
reasoning. Very frequently one pro- 
poses, at least mentally, a maxim or gen- 
eral principle from which particular ap- 
plications are drawn. Example is often 
used as an argument. It might be given 
under the form of an analogy, an ad 
hominem proof, or an a fortiori argu- 
ment. This type of argumentation is 
very common among peoples of strong 
traditions. An example is the rabbinical 
commentaries of the first centuries. 
Reasoning from principles is ordinarily 
very simple; the conclusion is drawn 
from only one premise, or at the most 
two, but there is never a long series of 
syllogisms. 


- ” - * 
It is not impossible that in some 


group or tribe a more developed tech- 
nique will demand a more complex ar- 


gumentation. Nijoya, king of the Ba- 
moun in the Cameroon, at the begin- 
ning of the century reached a remark- 
able degree of culture without the help 
of Occidental or even Egyptian civili- 
zation. He built himself a palace, using 
cement whose formula he alone knew, 
surrounded the palace with fortifica- 
tions and a moat. The plans for his 
property and his palace have been found 
and indicate some geometric reasoning. 
Njoya also moulded characters to print 
his alphabet and composed a rudimen- 
tary arithmetic which could have been 
developed. You might say as much for 
the rich cultures of Dahomey and Ru- 
anda.* If Ibadan University College of 
Nigeria continues its investigations 
which have enriched the British Mu- 
seum with some very beautiful works 
of ancient Yoruba art,’ it may some 
day discover the original hieroglyphics 
showing the thought of our old sages. 


o Source: Recherches et Débats. Cahier 24, Aspects de la Culture Noire, Septem- 
bre, 1958, pp. 104-116. “Plaidoyer pour les logiques d’Afrique Noire.” 
Presentation: Daniel C. Raible, c.pp.s., Brunnerdale Seminary, Canton. Ohio. 
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6. An analagous instance is that of the Marxist 
worker who noted that the rulers were going 
around in expensive automobiles while the 
common people were poor and in straits. 
“Look,” he said to one of the natives, “there 
is no equality.” “Of course there is,” was 


the reply, “some are just more equal than 
others.” 

7. Semitic languages are very close to our own 
from the point of view of grammar and the 
manner of reasoning is similar. “Very tall” 
is expressed by us by “tall-tall.” In Hebrew 
it is “gadol-gadol.” In both languages the 
idea, “he is taller than his brother,” is ex- 
pressed as “he is tall like his brother.” The 
teachers in Israel proceed deductively from a 
premise, concluding a pari, a fortiori, minori. 

8. A Belgian protectorate in Africa. 

9. Some date from the eighth century. Others, 
terra cotta, go back to the first centuries of 
the Christian era. 
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THE MEANING -------------- 


by HENRI 


NIEL 


THERE IS MUCH STIR TODAY ABOUT 
the meaning of history. This is no pass- 
ing fancy; rather it is the outgrowth of 
a current controversy. In diagnosing 
the crisis the modern world is under- 
going sociologists and philosophers 
pretty well agree that the present dis- 
integration is due to shifting from a 
communal and artisan economy to a 
monopolistic economy. Sundry solutions 
are suggested: totalitarianism, fascism, 
marxism, etc. And different social 
groups champion these different solu- 
tions. Hence the current strife as these 
various schemes run into each other 
head-on. Pressure is on us, in the name 
of loyalty to Christ, to stand up and be 
counted in this fracas. We have to take 
sides about the way events are being 
interpreted. And this brings up the 
problem of the meaning of history— 
the intellectual undergirding beneath 
the actual controversies. 

Unlike animals man is not merely 
the end product of his past. A human 
being can get outside himself to shape 
and develop himself. That is why hu- 
man history is quite unlike the natural 
history from which it emerges. Man 
reacts not merely in terms of events, 
but also in terms of his ideas about 
them. Hence human history is so com- 
plex. According to the classic logic 
textbooks history’s value depends on 
the truthfulness and authenticity of 
the documents the historian uses. His- 


OF HISTORY 


torical criticism and the reconstruction 
of historical facts imply a strictly ob- 
jective method. We need not belabor 
the point, since it does not really bring 
us to grips with the question of history’s 
meaning. For the historian does not 
stick to reconstructing isolated facts in 
their materiality. Above all he seeks 
to lay bare the intelligible framework, 
to relate the facts to one another. This 
task is essential. If history were merely 
setting down a myriad of isolated facts 
it would not yet be a science. You have 
a science only when you bring unity 
into things that differ. So history be- 
comes a science only when it sets up 
this intelligible framework. That 
amounts to forming judgments about 
events. Some have thought that, at 
least by right, the historical method 
itself could be the foundation for such 
judgments. The judgments of the his- 
torian would belong to the same order 
as those of the physicist or chemist. But 
modern insights make this notion 
untenable. 


THE HISTORIAN’S APPROACH 


In physics, mechanics and similar 
areas, you achieve unity in diversity 
by establishing laws, by setting up a 
system of differential equations. But 
setting up laws analogous to those of 
chemistry or physics is not compatible 
with history’s formal object. The his- 
torian’s work of unification belonr: 





rather to the teleological order. This 
distinction is usually expressed by the 
antithesis “understanding”’ vs. “explana- 
tion,” or “sciences of the mind” vs. 
“sciences of nature.” History is a 
science of the mind, not a science of 
nature. The historian tries to under- 
stand facts, not just explain them. To 
understand a fact is to know its mean- 
ing and put it back into the whole which 
it expresses. Here the idea of mean- 
ing replaces the idea of extrinsic cau- 
sality used in explanation. Just as the 
literary critic brings out the universal 
value of a poem, so the historian does 
with a fact. To understand Shylock is 
to recognize him as an expression of 
avarice. So too with the historical un- 
derstanding of an event. The whole 
which the particular phenomenon ex- 
presses resembles a key used in deci- 
phering a coded message. Knowing the 
whole is in some way independent of 
knowing the parts and their circum- 
stances. The meaning of the storms 
which buffeted the youthful Augustine 
was hidden from him at the time. Only 
later when he looked back on them did 
they reveal their true face; only then 
could he situate them in his life as a 


whole. Their meaning was not some- 
thing that the mind added from outside. 
In some mysterious way it was already 
immanent in the events. When he saw 
the final outcome Augustine could in- 
terpret the details. But reconstructing 
the details was a prime condition for 
a valid vision of the whole. Basically 
what an historian does is to take what 
has been simply lived and done, and 
turn it into reflective consciousness. 
Historical intelligibility is always retro- 
spective. 

Laying hold of the meaning is first 
of all rooted in an authentic psychologi- 
cal experience. “To understand,” says 
Dilthey, “means to put back into past 
dust a life, a breath, which we have 
to find in the depths of our own life. 
We have to pick ourselves up and go 
elsewhere if we want to understand an 
historical development from within, so 
to speak, and according to our central 
unity. Creative imagination always 
supplies the general psychological con- 
dition needed for this activity. We real- 
ly understand only those facts of his- 
tory that we can relive in the richness 
of our soul.” Mathematics and logic 
call merely for rational activity, but 
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historical reconstruction engages the 
whole personality, both rational and 
affective elements. The historian is not 
content with abstractly reconstructing 
what past people said and did. He wants 
to revive their life as a whole. But this 
calls for a genuine active identification 
with them. He needs the artistic ability 
to rediscover their inclinations and 
yearnings and passions from within. But 
what value does this identification have? 
Does it adequately guarantee that his- 
tory’s witness will be true? 

The old-time answer was to say that 
the sameness of human nature justified 
such an identification. But post-Freud- 
ian psychology has knocked the props 
from under this vapid observation. For 
one thing, men’s capacities differ con- 
siderably; the man who has not expe- 
rienced love or avarice or ambition can- 
not understand these passions. More 
important yet, our affective structures 
(whether conscious or not) are not just 
subjective dispositions. They are also 
ways of entering into contact with facts, 
of relating ourselves to them. Without 
our being aware of it, these structures 
sensitize us to different aspects of real- 
ity. Since facts are unlimited, the his- 
torian cannot take in everything. He 
has to choose, to leave some facts in 
the shadows as lacking human interest, 
to put others in the limelight. But how 
can he be sure that his choice reflects 
an objective outlook—that it does not 
result from his own emotional structure 
or the ideology that secretly eggs him 
on? He cannot just appeal to his men- 
tal awareness. Error is no less real 
for being unwitting. But even supposing 
there is agreement about which events 
deserve a place in history, there are 
still many sides to human affairs. How 
do we know, for instance, whether a 
given writer’s stormy picture of Pascal 
corresponds with reality, or simply re- 
sults from an immature writer licking 
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his own psychic wounds? Like poets, 
historians write first of all for them- 
selves. But then we run the risk of 
falling into pure skepticism. You could 
write anything about anything as long 
as you did not contradict yourself. The 
only thing that counts would be the 
artistic value of your reconstruction. 


THE QUEST FOR OBJECTIVITY 


Historical understanding however 
goes beyond the psychological level. The 
historian is not concerned merely with 
what went on in people’s minds; he 
also tries to work out meaningful re- 
lationships, to show how human acts 
are connected. His position then rough- 
ly resembles that of the psychoanalyst 
facing a patient. He interprets events 
in relation to intelligible models which 
are worked out after the fact and which 
the historical actors never thought of. 
Most often he borrows these models 
from ideal types worked up by econom- 
ics or sociology, as for example such 
concepts as capitalism, class, etc. But 
the historian can also develop his own 
models once he has all the information 
that the historical actors lacked, e.g., 
the ideal field plan for the French army 
in May of 1940. In this perspective the 
historian assumes that his characters’ 
conduct was rational, that they were 
devising means to an end. Understand- 
ing is no longer just reliving, but re- 
constructing in relation to ends. But 
then the meaning of history depends 
on the sort of end the historian selects, 
the viewpoint he has in mind: econom- 
ics, artistic creation, religious life, etc. 
The same facts keep giving testimony 
differently as you keep changing your 
perspectives. Thus different schools of 
historians give quite varied interpreta- 
tions to the French Revolution, the rise 
of capitalism, etc. The intelligible whole 
that the historian reconstructs has such 
a rich human content that it can take 
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on the most divergent meanings. But 
here again it seems you can write any- 
thing about anything. Ultimately it all 
depends on what you are after. 

The most obvious suggestion for 
grounding the objective truth of history 
is to make it copy the method of the 
so-called exact sciences. When a phys- 
icist or chemist wants to establish the 
objective value of an hypothesis he re- 
sorts to experimentation. He shows 
that his hypothesis is the only accepta- 
ble one, that all others must be rejected. 
But this path is closed to the historian. 
In history there is no “crucial experi- 
ment.”’ As Paul Valery has pointed out 
so strikingly, in history there is no 
starting over again. Though certain 
agricultural and artisan civilizations 
may seem rather stable, the fact is 
that human civilizations (and hence the 
structures conditioning human action) 
are much less stable than some people 
imagine. As J. R. Bloch has shown so 
well in his work on the French defeat 
in 1940, one of the biggest blunders of 
the intelligentsia was not to reckon with 
this fact. They wanted to go on repeat- 
ing the past; they failed to see how 
technical progress had changed the 
rhythm of human action. This shows 
that those who worship experience 
stand condemned. It explains why peo- 
ple can do so much mischief if they are 
psychically unable to adapt to unex- 
pected techniques. A further consider- 
ation is that the physicist and chemist 
and botanist study things abstractly: 
not this bit of sulphur, but sulphur; not 
this tulip bulb, but tulip bulbs. Not so 
with the historian. He tries to interpret 
facts in their irreplaceable singularity: 
what influence did Alexander the 
Great’s Asian expeditions have on Aris- 
totle’s scientific works? Because these 
facts are singular you cannot repeat 
them; you would have to get the whole 
situation started over again. 


INTELLECTUAL ANALYSIS 


If the path of experimentation is 
closed, we might still try intellectual 
analysis as a means of establishing une- 
quivocal relationships. What influence, 
for instance, did the assassination of 
Archduke Rudolph and his wife have 
on the outbreak of World War I? If 
we feel that war would not have started 
had it not been for the assassination, 
then we would say that the assassina- 
tion was responsible for what followed. 
But this amounts to denying that the 
war resulted from all its political, eco- 
nomic and cultural antecedents. In re- 
lation to these antecedents World War I 
would have been an accident. But ac- 
cidents are the very negation of his- 
torical intelligibility. It is the historian’s 
task to connect and unify the seemingly 
unrelated chance events of the past. 
For the historian, France’s defeat in 
1870 was no accident; rather, it was 
the outcome of numerous factors: gen- 
eral staff, command, recruitment, poli- 
tics, etc. The historian does not just 
look at one circumstance after another, 
but at all of them together. On the 
other hand, if you hold that the 1914 
assassination had no influence on World 
War I, that amounts to saying that 
war was inevitable, that it would have 
broken out sooner or later, that it 
flowed from a combination of circum- 
stances taken as a whole. The assas- 
sination of the archduke would then be 
one contributing factor among others. 
If war was bound to break out, it was 
because factors conducive to war out- 
weighed factors conducive to peace. Ob- 
jective analysis never gets beyond sim- 
ple probability. It is always human ac- 
tion that decides how events will go. 
In physics progress consists in grad- 
ually getting rid of all anthropomor- 
phisms. But this cannot be the case 
in history, where we are forever run- 
ning into man. If therefore we try to 
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make unequivocal relationships the ba- 
sis for objective historical certainty, we 
turn human history into natural his- 
tory. This is not because the princi- 
ple of causality is worthless, but be- 
cause it does not account for the un- 
folding of events with sufficient exact- 
ness. The fact is, the only criterion we 
have is the fullest possible agreement 
between our intelligible model and the 
facts taken as a whole and in all their 
uniqueness—between history that is 
reflected on and history that is lived. 
It is the same as in Chesterton’s de- 
tective stories: Father Brown’s deduc- 
tions must square with reality. This 
is the a priori element in all historical 
scholarship, regardless of the way the 
intelligible model is concretely worked 
out. 

The phenomenological viewpoint pro- 
vides a handy way of describing this 
a priori element. In reconstructing past 
conduct the historian deals with the 
intentions underlying that conduct— 
whether these intentions were con- 
sciously formulated or simply lived. Now 
the historian is no stranger to such in- 
tentions, for he finds their prototype in 
his own experience as a human being 
engaged with the problems of daily life. 
These intentions represent the various 
basic ways in which men organize their 
relationship to the world: economic, ar- 
tistic, religious viewpoints, etc. Each 
one is a new formality according to 
which you can reconstruct the past. To 
say this is of course to admit that his- 
tory is many-sided. You can interpret 
the past in the light of the basic view- 
point you have in mind: economic, po- 
litical, etc. Hence the same set of past 
events can take on different meanings 
according to your perspective. But the 
possibility of a number of meanings is 
no sign that historical scholarship has 
no objective value. It simply means 
that our notion of historical objectivity 
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must respect the unique character of 
this science. As we have shown, the 
basis for this objectivity is the univer- 
sal value of the viewpoint we take in 
examining history. A critical evaluation 
of historical scholarship therefore comes 
down to evaluating these different hu- 
man viewpoints. The basis for historical 
objectivity is rational agreement about 
the scope and limits of a given ques- 
tion once it is put this way. But that 
implies the idea of a value, a goal, in 
relation to which we are asking the 
question. The historian’s appraisal of 
events thus depends on a certain order 
of ends. And so we have to tackle the 
ticklish problem of disagreements about 
ends. 


THE END OF HISTORY 


No one would deny that reducing 
human history to a series of accidents 
would rob it of all intelligibility. A 
series of causes only accidentally sub- 
ordinated may perhaps be an accept- 
able basis for natural history, but hu- 
man history demands some terminus 
towards which events are pointed. We 
need an over-all viewpoint for seeing 
these events as a series of causes that 
are per se subordinated. This brings 
up the question of the end of history. 
The term “end” has two meanings here. 
It means a stopping point or terminus 
as well as the goal attained in mov- 
ing toward that terminus. This is the 
paradox of a movement reaching its 
terminus in the very act by which it 
tends thereto—like the execution of a 
musical composition. We are not think- 
ing of the end of individual men con- 
sidered separately, but of the end of 
mankind. The individual’s destiny finds 
its place within this larger destiny. A 
merely moralistic outlook cannot en- 
compass this end, for it actually em- 
braces the whole content of concrete 
human situations without in any way 
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abstracting from their technical aspects. 
If we have no vital experience of this 
end our vision of the world crumbles 
before us, anguish wraps its clammy 
hand round our heart. The ultimate hu- 
miliation is to be gulled into believing all 
those hoaxes that promise to rid us 
of this anguish. The only way to avoid 
falling under the spell of those decep- 
tive and mysterious powers that lie 
dormant within us is to determine what 
this end is by rational discourse. 

Two sciences lay claim to defining 
this end: philosophy of history and the- 
ology of history. To begin with, we 
should see how they are related. The 
theology of history ties in with escha- 
tology. The theologian sees history as 
the building up of Christ’s Mystical 
Body (recall St. Augustine’s theme 
about the two cities). Through His 
providence God directs all events to- 
wards this end. Beginning in the 18th 
century, however, a stream of thought 
started developing which defined the 
meaning of history without any refer- 
ence to man’s supernatural destiny: 
Herder, Condorcet, Hegel, Comte, Marx, 
Nietzsche, etc. In view of the huge prog- 
ress made by rational knowledge in 
transforming man’s way of life, they 
substituted the idea of progress for 
that of providence. Man is no longer 
a rational substance but a subject of 
action; he becomes the only actor in 
history. Hegel outdid them all in re- 
ducing theology to philosophy. The 
terminus that gives history its whole 
meaning is the total liberation of man 
by making human nature completely 
transparent to itself. This is the world 
of minds, where there is exchange and 
mutual recognition. It has been said 
that such ideas, especially that of a 
linear time having a beginning and an 
end, could never have seen the light 
of day without the influence of Chris- 
tian theology. That is undeniable. The 





matter is related to the idea of Chris- 
tian philosophy. These philosophers 
moreover actually claim to be the heirs 
of Christianity. Just as Christianity 
took over from paganism, so now they 
step in as the heirs of Christianity. 
In this connection K. Loewith has re- 
marked that during the 19th century 
the biggest champions of the eschato- 
logical theme were atheist philosophers. 
People talk about Christian truths gone 
awry, but without enough attention as 
to how they are awry. However, this 
historical movement, after its heady 
exaggerations, is itself now being called 
into question. One after the other, 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger have 
rejected the possibility of any philoso- 
phy of history. They point out that it 
is impossible for man to get outside his 
human condition and take a divine view 
of historical development as a whole. 
Jaspers has stressed the ontological 
value of experiencing failure, an ex- 
perience that makes authentic tran- 
scendence stand out. When you come 
right down to it, human history makes 
no sense. Man can achieve freedom 
only by accepting this impossible pos- 
sibility. 

The line of thought we have just been 
recalling does not affect merely the 
specialist in the history of ideas; it also 
has its repercussions on the way the 
man on the street thinks and feels. 
And on this level it brings about pro- 
found transformations, transformations 
which we are usually not even aware 
of, since they just creep gradually into 
our daily lives. These secret trans- 
formations, spread out unevenly ac- 
cording to differences in milieu and age 
and heredity, do much to fragmentize 
opinion. People used to think of a phi- 
losopher as a man dealing with very 
abstract and timeless thought. But this 
picture no longer fits, for example, the 
Hegelian philosopher. The opposition 
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between philosophy and history of phi- 
losophy is gone. Philosophy’s object is 
no longer self, world, and God: it is man 
in his situation. Successful newspapers 
and magazines draw their inspiration 
from this “situation thought,” while 
education follows rather the traditional 
lines. Some people make the point that 
you always distinguish between the 
method and the system. That is simply 
not true. You can no more distinguish 
Freudian method from the Freudian 
system than you can distinguish Marx- 
ist method from the Marxist system. 
The method always involves adopting 
some positions bound up with the sys- 
tem, positions that it is very difficult 
to be aware of. Moreover, the inner 
dynamism of situation thought leads to 
a subtle naturalism. If man’s being con- 
sists in his activity, then the end of 
history ultimately becomes the glorifi- 
cation of human efficiency. Thus for 
example divine redemption is sometimes 
artfully grafted to human creativeness. 


VANISHING HUMAN NATURE 


In classical thought the idea of human 
nature was something solid you could 
count on. On the level of concrete at- 
titudes this idea often becomes prac- 
tically inoperative. Among the Greeks, 
with their agricultural and artisan type 
of civilization, nature appeared as a full 
and substantial reality, quite steeped 
in reason. It was something you could 
depend on, something which limited hu- 
man history from below. But in the 
modern world, under the double impact 
of psychoanalysis and technical revo- 
lution, the old idea of nature has van- 
ished into thin air. External nature 
and human nature are just a group of 
material forces for man to take in hand. 
Any idea of resistance or limit is 
brushed aside as a betrayal of man. 
Since it will recognize no limit to the 
individual’s capacity for expansion, such 
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thinking gets so unrealistic that it prac- 
tically invites tyranny to step in. 


The cleavage is all the greater when 
it comes to the relation between natural 
and supernatural. We do not want to 
go into detail about this difficult and 
highly controversial matter. Theolo- 
gians agree that man has a natural de- 
sire for the supernatural. By way of 
simplification, we can say that this 
means a yearning for the beatific vision. 
The Christian sees a free, not a neces- 
sary, response to this human yearning 
in the end that God asigns to human 
history. Now the fact is that philoso- 
phies of history also say that the end 
of history consists in a radical trans- 
formation of human nature, that would 
lift man quite beyond his present con- 
dition. Strictly speaking, this is no ques- 
tion of the beatific vision, for the view- 
point is practically atheistic. But even 
though it is not strict identity, there is 
a certain equivalence here, for it is a 
matter of man’s obtaining a final end 
which will bring him bliss. Fr. G. Fes- 
sard was quite right in pointing up this 
religious side of Marxism. The way 
some minds are bewitched by progress 
is due not so much to a worship of prog- 
ress itself as to the conviction that they 
can concretely bring about this end of 
history. That explains the religious 
overtones that political activity takes 
on. In fact it is in the political sphere 
that Christ’s Mystical Body will be built 
up in the flesh. There is no longer room 
for a purely philosophical politics 
Aristotle conceived it. We are up against 
a new kind of theocracy. 


THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


One whole school of thought shows 
a deep awareness of the dangers in- 
volved in this telescoping of natural and 
supernatural activity, with one directly 
growing out of the other. This school 





stays closer to existentialism; it is at 
pains to bring out the connections be- 
tween history and sin. The human ac- 
tivity, the work, that others value so 
highly seems meaningless to them. They 
challenge the whole value of civilization 
and culture and human goals. The only 
way to settle this quarrel about the 
end of history is to take up separately 
the position of the theologian and that 
of the philosopher. Theology of history 
is not a simple rehashing of Bossuet’s 
“Discourse on Universal History.” In 
its modern form it has forsworn any 
deducing of human events in their en- 
tirety from the divine plan. Now that 
we know more about the true age of 
man and the multiplicity of civilizations, 
any straight-line perspectives become 
unthinkable. The theologian makes a 
clean break with such primitive think- 
ing. He admits the genuine autonomy 
of history and gives up the idea of en- 
closing the ways of providence in one 
unequivocal plan. As Fr. Auguste Va- 
lensin writes: “Grace is forever ex- 
ploiting human events in view of salva- 
tion. Hence the story of any life (at 
least if grace has definitely triumphed) 
appears steeped in purpose, provided 
we look at it from the viewpoint of its 
terminus. ‘First this had to happen, 
and then that and the other thing, in 
order for my salvation to be accom- 
plished.’ True. But we have to realize 
that if events had gone differently, 
grace too would have acted differently. 
From the supernatural viewpoint there- 
fore, a person’s life can outwardly un- 
fold in any which way. God’s grace 
and man’s fidelity will always give it 
consistency.” The theology of history 
no longer tries to forecast what has to 
happen. It looks at events only after 
they happen. And it recognizes in them 
two meanings: an immanent meaning 
revealed by human history and a tran- 
scendent meaning revealed by God. The 


theologian takes over this immanent 
meaning and tries to weigh its signifi- 
cance for our life of faith. This under- 
taking involves him in a number of 
questions that are currently under very 
lively discussion: the value of Chris- 
tian civilizations, Christianity and pol- 
itics, obedience to the Church, provi- 
dence, evil, technical progress and sin, 
etc. It is not our purpose to take up 
these problems even summarily. We 
simply want to sketch the general out- 
line of the theologian’s task. 

There are two dangers that the the- 
ologian must watch out for in this un- 
dertaking. The first is to water down 
the value of human history to the point 
where it becomes meaningless. Events 
are not unimportant. What took place 
in Judea at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era was closer to the kingdom of 
God than, for instance, life in a French 
sub-prefecture during the second em- 
pire. The second danger is to reduce 
salvation to God’s recognizing and hal- 
lowing human efforts. Christ’s religion 
then becomes like any other religion. 
There is no one pat answer to this 
problem; it can be mastered only by 
continually renewed efforts. It is true 
of course that it is not the Church’s 
task to save civilizations. But it is also 
true that freedom is found only in civ- 
ilization, and God needs human freedom 
in order to communicate with man. Or 
again, nobody today would maintain 
that technical progress automatically 
spells moral progress. We know only 
too well that technique is a two-edged 
sword. But two-edged does not mean 
indifferent. Those same psychological 
discoveries that make it possible to vi- 
olate a personality are also a big help 
in transforming many neurotics. With- 
out the help of technique our field of 
free initiative might be emptied of al- 
most its entire content. But it is the 
worst of errors to see in the sacraments 
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only that aspect which makes them a 
glorification of human work. 


The chief task for the theology of 
history is to get men to suspend their 
judgments, to give up any hare-brained 
hopes of exhausting certain historical 
forms by sociological analysis. The the- 
ology of history reaches its apex in the 
recapitulation wrought by Christ. This 
recapitulation means that human his- 
tory is the meeting point for two move- 
ments, one upward and one downward. 
In the upward movement man pulls 
himself up by his own bootstraps; he 
brings civilizations, cultures, artistic 
creations into being. In the opposite 
movement God comes down toward 
man, grace becomes earthly. The lat- 
ter movement envelops and if neces- 
sary corrects the first one, to keep 
man from turning into a maker of idols. 


PHILOSOPHY’S ROLE 


Just as vegetative and animal life 
do not eliminate chemical activity, so 
also God’s descending to man does not 
do away with ordinary human history. 
Philosophy’s role is to analyze the struc- 
tural lines along which historical action 
unfolds. In doing so the philosopher as- 
sumes that human time is a time of 
spiritual growth, where the end is al- 
ready present in some way in the very 
act of tending thereto. He looks on 
human time as the time of a freedom 
which is organizing and unfolding itself. 
Eternity is both at the end of time and 
in time. 

The first category that presents it- 
self to the philosopher is Meaning— 
with a capital “M’’—apsolute Meaning, 
which we defined as reciprocity of 
awareness. And here also we admitted 
the manifestation (albeit ambiguous) 
of a natural desire for the supernatural. 
Once history becomes a science (and 
surely it has become such) then it de- 
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mands this category of Meaning as the 
ultimate condition for its existence. As 
Husserl has shown, meaning consists 
in existing for some consciousness; you 
have history only if the whole process 
of development is related to conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless this rational prin- 
ciple which puts order into the whole 
development does not fall under human 
experience. We can then give only a 
formal definition of Meaning. As we 
said previously, it is the object of practi- 
cal, not theoretical, knowledge. There 
is no Absolute Science. But philosophy 
is not limited to this negative criticism 
of Hegelianism. It also has a positive 
role. It must bring out clearly the 
value of the purely human ends of his- 
torical action. This brings us to mean- 
ing with a small “m.” 

When he first appears on the scene, 
man is not free. He has to become free. 
And human freedom is not just being 
able to forego or disregard something; 
it is also being able to do something. 
It is essential to freedom that it have 
some positive content. Philosophical 
analysis proves that a purely formal 
freedom is a delusion. This power of 
doing gets its start when we integrate 
the various bodily automatisms that 
regulate our motions: a paralyzed man 
is not free to walk. On the psychologi- 
cal level this power manifests itself by 
integrating the various basic drives that 
make up the affective infra-structures 
of human life. Psychoses and neuroses 
indicate the absence of such integra- 
tion. This power of doing advances still 
further when it conquers human en- 
vironment through work and rational 
organization. Without the invention of 
reading glasses many people would not 
be free to devote themselves to certain 
types of activity. The man who is at 
the mercy of the weather or hunger, 
or who must give his whole time to 
exhausting labor, is not free. 











This brings up the vexing problem 
of the materialistic interpretation of 
history. What is its value, its limita- 
tions? Some people fail to distinguish 
between necessary conditions and neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions. Without 
work and rational organization no con- 
crete freedom is possible. But freedom 
does not consist merely in the “infra- 
structures” that permit its exercise. In 
order for freedom to develop it must 
rest on a whole order of ends: artistic, 
scientific, religious, political ends. A 
free act is not just knowing how to 
do something. It is a movement in 
which I take the motive impelling me 
to act and turn it into an idea; I raise 
it to the dignity of an end. You have 
a genuinely free act only when free- 
dom’s object is the concrete realization 
of its own self. 


POLITICS AND FREEDOM 


The most important and perhaps to- 
day the most pressing of these human 
creations is politics. We are taking this 
term in its philosophical sense, not the 
sense in which we speak of Richelieu’s 
politics or of making political decisions. 
To appreciate this meaning we must 
prescind from any ideological thinking. 
We saw previously that man must win 
his freedom by struggling with nature 
and rationally organizing his existence. 
He achieves this necessary liberation 
by bringing social institutions and or- 
ganizations into being. But creating 
these social mechanisms separates peo- 
ple; it uproots them and, as Marx would 
say, “alienates’” them. Such problems 
never came up in strictly agricultural 
and artisan proto-democracies, where 


































there was nothing to interfere with the 
relations among individuals. This trans- 
formation (broader than just capital- 
ism) is the price we must pay for the 
growth of freedom. It is politics that 
organizes these institutions with a view 
to the greatest possible development of 
freedom. Politics is not ethics. But it 
does presuppose ethics. It does not aim 
at abstract and formal reciprocity of 
awareness; rather, it is rational think- 
ing about social sructures. 


The various steps we have just run 
through represent so many viewpoints 
for understanding human action. The 
historian can use this or that one or 
all of them together. He can, for in- 
stance, study the same phenomenon 
from economic, artistic and religious 
viewpoints. The role of philosophical 
criticism is to show the merits and the 
limitations of these various viewpoints. 
You can interpret history from view- 
points that differ totally—provided you 
realize that they are partial and not 
total. 


In conclusion, it would seem that only 
the theologian has a positive solution 
to the problem of the meaning of his- 
tory. However, just as the exegete can 
truly understand God’s word only after 
careful analyzing the human form in 
which it is expressed, so too the theo- 
logian of history must reckon with the 
rational meaning of the merely human 
lines of historical development. Fail- 
ure to do so is an open invitation to 
all sorts of confusion. And the rejection 
— witting or not — of philosophic 
thought ultimately leads to degrading 
theology into a new kind of philosophy. 


| Source: RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE, tome XLVI, no. 1, 
Janvier-mars, 1958, pp. 60-77, “Le sens de I’Histoire.” 
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METAPHYSICAL 
AND 
+ RELIGIOUS 


by JOHANNES 8B. LOTZ 


THE title itself indicates the two- 
fold theme of this essay: experience is 
at the bottom of both religion and meta- 
physics and these two experiences mu- 
tually involve one another. This dual 
thesis contradicts several attitudes of 
mind that have taken deep roots. One 
such attitude would grant experience to 
religion but deny it to metaphysics. Re- 
ligion in its fulness lays claim to the 
whole man. Some would add that not 
only is religion founded in experience, it 
can have no other source except its own 
peculiar experience. Metaphysics is 
limited to the realm of reason and con- 
cepts; it has its own world of problems 
and there is no bridge into the world of 
religion. A chasm separates the absolute 
demonstrated in metaphysics from the 
personal God religion adores. This 
means, conversely, that religion has 
nothing of metaphysics in its own life. 
Experience at the root of religion is 
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utterly different from anything belong- 
ing to metaphysics. From this point of 
view, it is true that metaphysics could 
never supplant religion, but neither 
could it provide a foundation for re- 
ligion. 


RECENT EVALUATIONS 

Recent thought is giving up such ex- 
clusive positions. In both metaphysics 
and religion there is a new awareness 
of experience. Metaphysics, while in- 
volved with concepts and reasoning, is 
seen as the development of basic ex- 
perience that makes it possible. Neither 
experience nor reasoning has an ex- 
clusive claim to metaphysics. Concepts 
and reasoning escape rationalistic fu- 
tility only if they are manifestations 
and explanations of experience. 

It is becoming more and more clear 
today that any religion grounded on a 
peculiar experience opposed to meta- 











physics soon loses its foundation and 
breaks up. It falls victim to the emo- 
tional and the irrational. And still re- 
ligion must not be absorbed by meta- 
physics, which it always somehow 
transcends. Neither should absorb the 
other, and the distinction between them 
must be kept clear. We would not 
even want to say that religion must 
always be built on philosophy. Histori- 
cally, the contrary seems to be true, 
at least for western culture. Meta- 
physical inquiry grew out of religion. 
What we are concerned with here is 
the basic experience and the deep com- 
munity of being between religion and 


DIALOGUE WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL 


While it is commonly admitted that 
religion and metaphysics can be dis- 
tinguished as they develop diversely 
from basic experience, it is often 
thought that they cannot exist within 
the same individual. The philosopher 
is committed to restlessness of an in- 
quiry without solution. The religious 
man is already filled with the tranquility 
of an answer. Truth is that the philos- 
opher’s inquiry is not without a solu- 
tion nor is the religious man’s answer 
without a question. Metaphysics does 
not spend itself in despair. And religion 
gets beyond the naive and primitive. 
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metaphysics. And though dominated by 
this community of being, diversity re- 
mains. 

In the intellectually mature man re- 
ligion and metaphysics somehow de- 
velop autonomously, but there is no 
divorce between them. Each must re- 
main steeped in the basic experience, 
if it is to reach its full stature. With- 
out this experience religion is vapid 
and metaphysics is empty. Metaphysics 
in its own inner self embraces religion. 
It draws nourishment from basic re- 
ligious attitudes. Likewise, in its be- 
ginnings religion embraces metaphysics. 
And it does not rob metaphysics of its 
inquiry and proof. Rather, it feeds on 
the basic attitudes of the metaphysical 
seeker and gives him the most com- 
plete human support. Nor does meta- 
physics take from religion its inward- 
ness of love and devotion. Rather, it 
furnishes the most firm foundation for 
love and devotion. 





Only when each remains itself can 
metaphysics and religion perfect them- 
selves through mutual penetration. In- 
quiry finds the tranquility of response, 
and response is kept vital by the goad 
of inquiry. 

There is a dialogue, true dialectics, 
between the loving knowledge of meta- 
physics and the knowing love of re- 
ligion. A knowledge that seems all lov- 
ing enters the silence of mystery and 
casts its glow over all metaphysical 
inquiry. And a love that seems all 
knowledge enters the silence of mystery, 
and is a love that surpasses all love 
we know. In this realm that we can 
hardly touch, these two find unity. But 
in the “world” where we live out our 
life, they are alternate, for we deal 
with diverse faculties. Man reaches his 
full stature in loving—in living—in re- 
ligion. In this sense religion has the 
final word. 

The experience of being must be dis- 
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tinguished from the experience of the 
existent whose ground is being. Religion 
and metaphysics, each in its own way, 
develops this basic experience of being. 
Metaphysics, as a science in its own 
right, emerges alongside other worlds 
of existence. And it embraces not only 
the doctrine of being but also the doc- 
trine of the Supreme Being. Religion 
is life-lived. And here we are not direct- 
ly concerned with the Christian religion 
which concerns what entered into hu- 
man existence through revelation and 
grace. We are concerned with religion 
as simply an essential ingredient of hu- 
man existence. And this is an indis- 
pensible point of departure for any un- 
derstanding of religion by philosophy. 

Metaphysics with its pre-eminence in 
knowing assumes the burden of inquiry 
in developing the basic experience. In- 
sight is its objective; and being, its pre- 
dominant theme. Its goal is God as the 
source of being. Religion wrestles with 
the problem of submission. Through 
this it strives for personal union. Its 
predominant theme is God Himself. Its 
concern for being goes no further than 
the meeting with God demands. But 
the knowing of metaphysics must be 
filled with the force of love if it is not 
to lose it vitality or be led astray. And 
the love of religion must be enlightened 
by knowledge if it is not to languish 
and perish. 


ONTIC EXPERIENCE 


Ontic experience takes hold of the 
existent through immediate perception. 
It joins the experience of something 
outside yourself with the experience of 
your own self. Now in this ontic experi- 
ence of the existent is there also the 
ontological experience of being as the 
ground of the existent? The answer 
is, yes. The ontic experience always in- 
cludes the ontological as the condition 
for its own existence. And this ex- 
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perience is perfect only in its compre- 
hensive human development. The re- 
flection on existent being — the experi- 
ence of every individual thing as an 
existent being — is proper to man as 
knower. To take hold of an existent as 
an existent means to take hold of it in 
its very ground which is being. The very 
heart of ontic experience is ontological 
experience. 

The result is that if you consider the 
existent, the accent can be either on 
being or the existent. One connotes 
the other. Through complete reflection 
we reach through the ontic experience 
to being as such. And even though on- 
tological experience is then no longer 
restricted to the ontic, it still remains 
deeply rooted in it. Whenever onto- 
logical experience tries to free itself 
from the ontic, it ceases to be experi- 
ence and becomes a rationalistic dis- 
play of empty concepts. 


BEING AND THE EXISTENT 


In all this there is real experience. 
Being is the constructive element, the 
foundation of the existent. Being is 
experienced with the existent and in 
the existent, in and with its living pres- 
ence and reality. And still it is experi- 
enced as distinct from the existent. In 
union with the existent and separated 
from it, being as related to every 
existent-thing is experienced in the 
judgment. This is the constant experi- 
ence of man, the unfolding and develop- 
ment of his being through reflective 
acts. Man’s_ self-experience is the 
deepest source and the heart of all ex- 
perience of being. 

The antithesis between existent and 
being is obscure and needs clarification. 
This is found only in developed onto- 
logical experience which alone knows 
being. And only knowledge of being 
can throw light on the existent rooted 
in being. The explanation of Positivism 




















destroys the antithesis. It dismisses be- 
ing as nothing more than the logical 
function of the “is” in the judgment. 
For Positivism being is completely spent 
in the ontic. But such an affirmation 
destroys the ontic which can be neither 
understood nor realized apart from the 
ontological. Being is not just a logi- 
cal function but the basis of the existent 
which it constitutes and transcends. 

Idealism refuses true independence 
to the existent. The existent is but a 
moment of development. For idealism, 
instead of experience which takes hold 
of the existent before it, there is a kind 
of creative intuition which conjures up 
everything. But our experience of rec- 
ognition is not based on creative intu- 
ition but on receptive intuition. This 
guarantees the independence of ontic 
experience and safeguards the unique 
characteristic of the existent. 

In subjectivistic theories the existent 
is maintained but its innermost nature 
escapes us or loses its meaning. It is 
seen as either category or existential 
design. Reflection means being tran- 
scending both of these. The end of all 
this is to view being as nothing. And 
nothing contradicts both the existent 
and being. 


ONTOLOGICAL THEMATIC EXPERIENCE 


Ontological experience reaches a 
“thematic” phase when it takes the be- 
ing of the existent, the Logos of the On, 
for its topic. This is the same as ab- 
straction. And it opens the way to a 
universal concept of being that would 
lose the concrete existent. It would 
seem that ontological experience can- 
cels itself out. However, if you look a 
bit more closely at the whole thing, you 
will see that the only concept of being 
possible is a concrete one. This in- 
cludes the existent, for it goes not from 


‘category to individual subject but from 


being to possessor of being. This is not 








































really abstraction. It is a passing from 
implicitly contained to explicitly 
thought. And the concept is not univo- 
cal but analogous. 

From all this it is clear that being 
is not category. And, above all, it is 
not the highest, most abstract categori- 
cal construct that it is often made out 
to be. It is rather the realization and 
actualization which embraces all cate- 
gorical instances and constructs. Ob- 
viously, being cannot be divorced by 
real abstraction from the self-subsis- 
tent being or pure act. Being as ob- 
jective act is predicable. It confronts 
us full-formed only in the predicating 
act of judgment, not in the mere con- 
cept. The concept contains only the 
possibility of existence. 


CONTENT OF ONTOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 


All existents are co-thought with be- 
ing. So, too, in any particular existent 
all being is co-experienced. What is 
expressly thought is enlarged by the 
concrete universal through the implicit- 
ly co-thought. And thematic ontologi- 
cal experience adds the boundless hori- 
zon of the co-experienced to the narrow 
realm of the expressly experiencd. Be- 
ing places upon the philosopher the 
task of mastering an implicitly co- 
thought and co-experienced. This task 
is due to the special character of being. 
It is found in metaphysics alone, no- 
where else. 

In the domain of the co-thought and 
co-experience the self-subsistent being 
occupies a unique place. Whenever any 
existent is given, there is also given not 
only possibility but reality in being. 
The real self-subsistent being is co- 
thought with any concept of being and 
co-experienced with any ontological ex- 
perience. The experience of being and 
the experience of a relation to the self- 
subsistent being are one and the same 
thing. The philosopher’s task is to ex- 
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plain all this. But this cannot be done 
by simply reducing finite existents to 
relations, even though their relation to 
self-subsistent being is transcendental. 
They are dynamic existents depending 
on the self-subsistent being. 


METAPHYSICAL EXPERIENCE AS 
EXPERIENCE 


The metaphysical character of the- 
matic ontological experience comes from 
its relation to self-subsistent being. And 
in transcending the realm of mobile 
being it does not become totally inex- 
pressible. The complex structure of the 
relation which links finite existents to 
self-subsistent being does not appear 
first of all by reasoned proof. Rather, 
proof bring out into the open the ob- 
scure pole of the relation—self-subsis- 
tent being. And if the structure of 
such a proof is unique, it is because the 
relation that binds finite to self-subsis- 
tent being is unique. The fact that what 
is experienced can be made expressible 
only through a process of reasoning 
points up the infinite remoteness of 
transcendent self-subsistent being as op- 
posed to the finite existent. But on the 
other hand, reason can only bring out 
what has already been experienced 
This fact underlies the infinite close- 
ness of immanent self-subsistent being 
to the finite existent. 

The basic experience is really the 
cornerstone of the life of thought. On- 
tic experience is centered in it, for 
through it the existent is linked with 
the self-subsistent being. And in it is 
rooted thematic ontological experi- 
ence, because the ascent to self-subsis- 
tent being is in the explicit unfolding 
of being. 


KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE 
The foregoing stressed rather ex- 
clusively the knowledge-aspect of meta- 
physical experience, even if a loving- 
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knowledge. We shall now consider 
whether there is love alongside knowl- 
edge in this experience and, if so, what 
its role is. 


SELF-ACTUATION OF MAN 


Knowledge of being that does not 
betray its own nature is never realized 
in an abstract concept but as a concrete 
concept that is also experience. Actual 
being can never be separated from the 
existent except at the price of alienat- 
ing it from its own self and equating it 
with the categorical. This is especially 
true of the existent man, the most fun- 
damental manifestation of being in 
which all other things somehow share. 
Being is inseparable from all other 
things because it is fundamentally in- 
separable from man. And being is ac- 
cessible in all things because it is acces- 
sible in man the existent. Being is 
never manifested except through man’s 
actuation of his being. This is due, of 
course, to the intimate nature of being 
itself. All this is true at least for man. 
For any other finite spirit there must 
be an analogous process. 

But although the actuation always 
brings with it some manifestation of 
being, it does hot necessarily manifest 
the fulness of being. Only when it 
reaches its fullest realization is there 
manifest the depths of being—the self- 
existent being itself. Such a context is 
necessarily convincing only for one who 
takes the existential character of being 
seriously. This means that he does not 
“pervert” it with abstract conceptual- 
izing, does not try to outstrip and sup- 
plant reality with mental constructs. 
All this does not mean that the cogency 
of metaphysical argument is in any way 
weakened. It means only that the ar- 
gument must be rooted in the only soil 
in which it can thrive and without 
which, however cogent, it would wither 
and die. 
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SELF-ACTUATION AND LOVE 


Is this self-actuation of man the 
existent solely on the level of knowledge 
or does it essentially include love? The 
answer to this question is suggested by 
the vastness of the field between these 
two extremes. On the one hand, this 
actuation can lose something of its ful- 
ness to the very point of dullness. It 
can be obscured, misunderstood, even 
violently suppressed and finally forgot- 
ten. On the other hand, self-actuation 
can gain in stature, progressively unfold, 
be recognized and interpreted for what 
it is. This self-actuation has the power 
of closing the door to being, of robbing 
being of its power. Or, through it, 
man can lay himself open to being, 
hand himself over to being, em-power 
being. 

Just what place the individual man 
occupies between the extremes of knowl- 
edge and love depends ultimately on 
being, the self-subsistent being. It de- 
pends on the manner and measure of his 
will in sharing being with man. But it 
depends proximately on man himself, on 
his readiness and receptivity toward be- 
ing offering itself. The attentive-will 
of man corresponds to the offering-will 
of the self-subsistent being. Both belong 
in essence and necessarily to the meta- 
physical experience. 

We are talking here, first of all, of 
that receptive will of man which co- 
operates in his self-actuation in the 
metaphysical experience. This springs 
from will through positive impulses. 
Its frustration is explained through in- 
dolence or through a negating contra- 
dictory will. But this is not merely a 
transient, individual act of the will. It 
is the permanent and persevering will. 
Man turns to what is most intimate in 
him and so to the fulness of being. Here 
is an openness of self filled with devo- 
tion which follows faithfully, step by 
step, the attraction of being. This is 


ultimately self-subsistent being which 
is sought with ever increasing clarity 
and force. 

This dedication of self is love. It is 
genuine and leads to the fulness of being 
only when it takes hold of the actuation 
of the whole living man and motivates 
his entire being. Because of this it is 
clear that knowledge is bound up with 
love in metaphysical experience, it is 
founded in love. The only response to the 
true nature of being is love-knowing. 
Knowledge turns to something abstract 
if divorced from love. It falls away from 
the concreteness of experience and tries 
to perfect being in the abstract. 


THE DANGERS 


History testifies to a tendency in man 
rather hard to explain. He grows 
weary in his love for being, goes limp- 
ing in pursuit of it. He prefers to with- 
draw from being rather than remain 
open to it. He subjects being to himself 
instead of dedicating himself to it. Con- 
fusion about being and erroneous ex- 
planations spring from aberrations in 
his love of being. They walk down the 
centuries and lead to false roads. If 
left to themselves, Saint Thomas ob- 
served, very few men would come to 
self-subsistent being, and then only after 
a long time with some mixture of er- 
ror. The full development of metaphysi- 
cal experience demands an incessant 
struggle for the purification of the love 
of being. 

In his seventh letter Plato states this 
need rather impressively. So tremen- 
dous is the effort demanded of man, 
so many the obstacles to be overcome, 
that his power constantly fails him. He 
is spontaneously led to the point where 
he looks for help from other sources. 
This help must come from self-subsis- 
tent being itself. And Christianity 
promises and preserves this help as 
God’s revelation and grace. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


In so far as metaphysical knowledge 
is experience and is rooted in love of 
being, it is not heterogeneous to re- 
ligious experience. There is in it a kind 
of pre-figuration of religious experience. 
Metaphysics always embraces religion 
implicitly. Contrariwise, in so far as 
religious love is insight and rooted in 
knowledge, it is not heterogeneous to 
metaphysical experience. It presages 
metaphysics, embraces it implicity. 

This reciprocal relation of implication 
is founded in basic experience. A de- 
velopment in detail would show how 
metaphysics and religion meet in basic 
experience, and how each develops in 
its own way from the common root. 
They work together despite their dis- 
tinctness. The diversity is due to what 
is primary in each. In metaphysics 
there is the primacy of knowing; and 
in religion, the primacy of love. Lov- 
ing knowledge confronts knowing love. 
As religious experience based in love 
is developed, the nature of love itself 
will be revealed more clearly. 


PRIMACY OF EXPERIENCE AND LOVE 

There is an inevitable polarity of 
knowledge and experience. Metaphysics 
stresses the pole of knowledge. Scien- 
tific metaphysics has the task of rais- 
ing experience to the level of wisdom, 
to develop the knowledge that is mani- 
fested and implicit in experience. In 
this work all the stages—concepts and 
proof’s, coordinated in detail and in 
logical sequence—must be presented. 
Religion stresses the pole of experience. 
Vital religion moves entirely on the 
level of experience and develops entire- 
ly as experience. It transforms, not 
experience into knowledge, but knowl- 
edge into experience. To it belongs the 
knowledge that is in experience, which 
bears the imprint of experience and as- 
similates whatever comes from without. 
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Religious experience is not concerned 
with the logical modes and sequences 
of knowledge. Rather, it tends to an 
over-all view, to a grasp of the whole 
expanse, to the end and the result. 
Still, it does not follow a path other 
than that of metaphysical experience. 
It follows the same path faithfully, but 
diversely. As a consequent, you cannot 
deny it some character of knowing, 
though it is synoptic rather than ana- 
lytic. But the respective dominant 
themes still tempt one to ask: does re- 
ligious experience truly remain knowl- 
edge, and can metaphysical knowledge 
really be considered as experience? 

What are the foundations of this di- 
verse actuation—knowing and experi- 
encing? The answer is along the line of 
another duality, insight and devotion. 
Metaphysical experience tends toward 
insight and knowing. Religious experi- 
ence has submission as its goal and 
stresses experience. But insight and 
submission are only knowledge and love 
realized. We are again between the 
poles of knowing and loving. 

The knowledge of metaphysical ex- 
perience is borne by love, and a certain 
openness is its complement. Still it suf- 
fers from a kind of indecisiveness. Its 
insights and its judgments are not de- 
votion. It is primarily directed to the 
abstract. Only through the concrete 
universal notion of being is it related 
to concreteness. In religious experience 
knowledge is taken in by love. Love 
presses forward to a decision. It brings 
with it an inner openness of man right 
down to the core of person and the cen- 
ter of freedom, a real outward move- 
ment in submission. But submission is 
concerned with a concrete goal, so love 
is directed to the concrete. Whatever 
universality it reaches, it does so only 
through a concrete medium of being. 
Religious experience does not receive its 
character from knowing something but 











from meeting something. Here is the 
response of real submission of the lov- 
ing man. There is a parallel between 
self-manifestation in reality (not just 
conceptually) and man here. But it 
seems that this encounter of love in- 
cludes the experience of knowledge. 


THE ABSOLUTE POWER 


In religious experience there is meet- 
ing of a unique kind, the encounter 
with self-subsisting being or the abso- 
lute. Like knowledge, man’s love is not 
completely exhausted by individual fi- 
nite being, not even when it is frus- 
trated. And surely not when it reaches 
full human stature. This is evident when 
it is seen in the context of the totality 
of existent being and when you take a 
close look at the free character of man’s 
submission. Here an important distinc- 
tion must be made between love and 
knowledge. It comes from the primacy 
of love’s synoptic approach to the ex- 
perienced and the concrete. Knowledge 
rests expressly on universal being. It 
reaches self-subsistent being only as this 
latter’s ultimate foundation. But uni- 
versal being is in love only implicitly- 
obscurely. Only the goal is manifested 
expressly. So love rushes with a certain 
directness to self-subsistent being itself. 
At the same time self-subsistent being 
is for religious experience the first, 
most immediate and most manifest, and 
the most distant and hidden. In meta- 
physics universal being comes to the 
front; in religion the self-subsistent be- 
ing enters the foreground. 

In characterizing our meeting with 
self-subsistent being, we use a formula 
that bears the mark of metaphysical 
experience. The Ultimate can be called 
self-subsistent only by one who has 
paused at universal being, pondered it 
and educed the self-subsistent from it. 
In such context, self-subsistent being is 
seen as the basis of all truth, the cor- 

































nerstone of evidence, the peak and 
crown of every attempt at knowledge. 
Religious experience, on the contrary, 
unfolds as love and encounter, has about 
it a certain immediacy, sees the UIlti- 
mate not so much as the last but the 
first. 

All this is clear from man’s meeting 
with being. This encounter is a chal- 
lenge to self-manifestation. Even finite 
existents confront man, each individual 
being in its own way and according to 
its own nature. And each makes its 
own distinctive demand with greater or 
less insistence. But every existent is 
penetrated by being and ultimately with 
self-subsistent being. And this is the 
deep root of every claim that being has 
on man. It lays hold of him as the Ab- 
solute Exigent, as Absolute Power; and 
makes him powerless, overwhelms him, 
puts him in a state of absolute 
dependence. 


THE ABSOLUTE THOU 


Such experience in no way reaches 
its fulness with the intuition of know- 
ing. Only in the meeting of love, always 
and inevitably subjecting man to a fun- 
damental decision of existence, does man 
open his heart to the One Who knocks, 
the Mighty One. There is simple, abso- 
lute submission. Or, by a no-saying 
he shuts himself off from self-subsistent 
being. Submission em-powers the Ab- 
solute Power; refusal disarms it. Not 
in itself, of course, but toward man who 
ultimately either perfects or destroys 
himself. 

Metaphysics goes from self-subsistent 
being to Absolute Power only through 
the medium of reason. But religion 
with its encounter, with an immediacy 
proper to it, stands before Absolute 
Power from the very beginning. But 
Absolute-Exigent and Absolute-Power 
even do not entirely manifest what cor- 
responds to religious experience. En- 
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counter and submission, because of 
their personal stamp, hint at what has 
been missing thus far. At any rate, 
any confrontation of Absolute-Power 
not yet seen as personal is a mere shad- 
ow of religion’s possibilities. They are 
brought to perfection only in the realm 
of the personal. As to the meeting it- 
self, I encounter only what of itself 
turns to me, makes its way to me, 
opens itself to me, seeks to communi- 
cate with me. Such encounter is identi- 
cal with person. But not person in its 
metaphysical essence, rather concrete- 
ly as it addresses me. There is an appeal 
which touches me personally, one per- 
son meets another. In the Absolute- 
Exigent and Absolute-Power the per- 
sonal call of the Absolute Person or the 
Absolute Thou comes to me. The Thou 
is the person approaching me. And 
since approach through personal call 
is love realized, the Absolute Thou or 
Absolute Love invites me to Himself 
through all existing being. 

Both the summons and the response 
are a probing to the depths of man’s 
being. Submission to Power is subjec- 
tion first of all. It can be born of fear 
and offered with reserve. But it is the 
personal appeal, reaching to the heart of 
us, which brings submission to its ulti- 
mate perfection. And from these depths 
love carries us in perfect submission to 
Absolute Love. It is, indeed, human love 
with a note of the absolute about it, un- 
conditioned and unreserved. And here 
more than anywhere else it is true that 
as man says “yes” or “no” he finds or 
loses himself. 

Metaphysics as it develops reaches to 
the absolute person and his love. But 
it remains with intuitions touching its 
essence. It is religion that deals with 
the experience in which the Absolute 
Person and his love approach us. Ever 
and always religion is experiencing the 
loving call of the Absolute Thou. The 
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metaphysical pattern is not absent from 
this context, but it is implicit and 
obscure. 


THE DANGERS 


Because of its unique nature religion 
is in greater danger of a deadening 
paralysis than is metaphysics from the 
perils that accompany it. The resistence 
that threatens love on its way to being 
is particularly menacing when love sub- 
mits to the Absolute Thou. History 
shows how easy it is to refuse submis- 
sion and to cramp love within the nar- 
row confines of man himself. Religious 
experience demands of man that he 
constantly enliven and purify his love. 
And since religion lives entirely on love, 
the fate of love is the fate of religion. 

It might be remarked that the rise 
and fall of metaphysics has been most 
closely bound to the flowering and fad- 
ing of religion. The love of being is the 
beginning of a love of submission, and 
the love of submission is perfected love 
of being. A reverent love of being pre- 
pares the way for religion. And revolt 
against love of submission cuts the life- 
nerve of metaphysics. Man is held be- 
tween a polarity which tortures him 
and teaches him to look for help. This 
help comes from the revelation of Christ 
for metaphysics and from the grace of 
Christ for religious experience. 


CONCLUSION 


If the unity of metaphysics and re- 
ligion is destroyed, it is due to either 
error or the fact that man has suc- 
cumbed to the dangers accompanying 
their development. The result is a ra- 
tionalistic metaphysics relying on 
knowledge alone. It confronts an ir- 
rationalistic religion developed from ex- 
perience and love alone. Such a meta- 
physics loses itself in abstractions, mis- 
construes being in categories and finally 
destroys itself. Such a religion goes 











with its freed-m to the concrete. But 
unenlightened, it puts being to flight 
with its excessive stress on the personal. 
It destroys its roots and itself. 

But to the extent that the dangers 
are overcome, metaphysics and religion 
progress together, intimately but di- 
versely. Rooted in the same basic ex- 
perience, they both lay claim to man, 
appeal more and more to his openness 
and loyalty. The metaphysician can be 
a true knower so long as he is a faith- 
ful lover. But his love does not reach 
the heights of the religious man. And 
the religious man can be an authentic 
lover as long as he is a knower. But 
his knowledge is not as deep as the 
metaphysician’s. The metaphysician 
struggles for insight, for a knowledge 
that is already in experience and rooted 
in love. The religious man perfects the 
devotion of love that is already insight, 
rooted in knowing. Metaphysics does 
not come to knowledge without experi- 
ence and love, through which it touches 
the concrete, the free and the personal. 
And since religion does not come to ex- 


ad Source: ARCHIVIO DI FILOSOFIA. No. 1, 1956, pp. 79-121. 
physische und religidse Erfahrung.” 


perience and love independently of 
knowledge, it somehow touches the uni- 
versal and objective. 

The full response of man to the chal- 
lenge of being is neither the knowing- 
insight of metaphysics nor the loving- 
submission of religion. It is in both. 
Each in its own way is the bearer of to- 
tality. Metaphysics is pointed to re- 
ligion to keep the submission of love 
alive while religion is pointed to meta- 
physics to provide the necessary insight. 

While it is true that both these per- 
fections can be found in the same sub- 
ject, this is rare. Most commonly the 
development is along religious lines. It 
seems that religion proceeding through 
insight to submission is the process that 
suits best the nature of being and the 
nature of man. Historically, religion 
formed the basis of metaphysics, essen- 
tial for man but not for each individual. 
If metaphysics accepts guidance from 
religion, it will avoid rationalistic sub- 
tleties. And for religion, metaphysics 
will enlighten and keep it from polythe- 
ism and pantheism. 


“Meta- 
This article is a systematic 


development of the premises and principles presented in the author's 
essay, “Philosophie als ontologisches geschehen,” in Analecta Gre- 


goriana 1954. 


Presentation: Edwin G. Kaiser, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 


Indiana. 
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A TIME OF DECISION 


FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BY ALPHONSE DE WAELHENS 


THE CENTENARY of Sig- 
mund Freud’s birth is a time of inquiry, 
clarification and revision of personal 
opinions in many quarters. The time 
has come for psychoanalysis to get be- 
yond the struggle for existence. Its 
right to exist is now quite universally 
recognized. It must now ask itself, what 
is its real meaning. The crisis it is 
facing reaches down to its very foun- 
dations. Philosophers, whether con- 
cerned with man or the sciences, are 
now looking for some sign, proof and 
evidence of its maturity. If, as is some- 
times said, the seriousness of a crisis 
is the measure of its fruitfulness, then 
things augur well for psychoanalysis. 
The scope of the crisis is all-embracing; 
everything is at stake. No other sci- 
ence knows or has known such a time 
of reckoning. If the foundations of 
mathematics had to be rethought, this 
would not immediately concern every 
single mathematician. Any number of 
them in many fields could continue 
their daily tasks without disrupting the 
continuity of their work. The problem 
of indeterminism, of the “statistical” 
value of physical laws in sub-atomic 
structures, does not compromise the 
rigorous verifiability of the results de- 
pending on classical mechanics. 

The crisis of psychoanalysis is quite 
different. Psychoanalysis for a long 
time now has used strictly codified 


methods and treatments. These were 
based on quite rigid notions of human 
reality, the human psyche and its struc- 
ture, of the relations between men, even 
of the knowledge man has. Included 
within this limited framework was the 
influence both the therapist and patient 
might have upon the deviations the 
psyche is subject to by its nature. By 
and large such an observation is true, 
though there were a few dissenters. 
And at least in practice if not theo- 
retically such notions bring with them 
certain “self-evident” truths about what 
is “normal” and what is mental illness. 
But today, without exception, every- 
one of these notions is questioned, not 
only by scientists but by psychoana- 
lysts themselves. A most conspicuous 
example of all this is the analysis of 
children and psychotics, practiced every- 
where, if not by all specialists. Such 
analysis simply shatters the most 
sacred methodological principles of 
analytic practice as well as certain the- 
oretical notions of classical psycho- 
analysis. How can you, for example, 
use a technique for children that is 
centered around language but directed 
to in-fantes, the non-speaking? Or, how 
maintain the neutrality of the analyst 
in a situation where there is not only 
question of leading the patient to over- 
come self-constructed obstacles but of 
furnishing him with means that are 
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simply not at his disposition? Little 
by little it has become quite clear that 
we have a caricature of Freud’s true 
and deepest thought rather than a true 
picture. The rigorous framework for 
both theory and practice which he him- 
self willed to psychoanalysis has ac- 
tually stifled his doctrine. 

The crisis is deep and fundamental. 
And Psychoanalysts must ask them- 
selves—right down to their common- 
place practices—just what they are ac- 
tually doing and accomplishing. They 
must question the meaning and theo- 
retical implications of their practice. It 
is in the reading and meditating of the 
works of Freud himself that most cer- 
tain light will be found in this matter. 
And this is an added proof of his gen- 
ius. But the works must be read with 


the purpose of bringing out and mani- 
festing what is only implicit there. We 
might say of Freud what has been 
written of Kant: “It is without doubt 
characteristic of all great human works 
that they not only allow but even de- 
mand being understand in different 
ways. This means that they have an 
answer to all the questions which they 
themselves evoke. They furnish a way 
out of every effort we make to pene- 
trate their meaning. They live across 
the centuries, not because they are 
equivocal and vague, but because they 
are rich enough to make legitimate and 
fruitful the many approaches their own 
richness demands” (Translators’ intro- 
duction to Heidegger, Kant et le Prob- 
léme de la Métaphysique, p. 10). 


o Source: CRITIQUE. Mars 1958, No. 130, pp. 224-243. “Crise de la psycha- 
nalyse.” The selection here is the introduction to an article-review of 
a number of current books on psychoanalysis. 
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PHILOSOPHY’S INTEREST 
IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 





by ANTOINE VERGOTE 


WE WANT TO COMMEA- 
orate the centenary of Freud’s birth 
by examining the way psychoanalysis 
—that singular and somewhat hybrid 
science—has enriched our understand- 
ing of man: not simply man as mani- 
festing the irrational in the extreme, 
but human disorders that tell us some- 
thing about his inner being. Since psy- 
choanalysis deals with the union of soul 
and body, distinguishes and unites them 
as no science has ever done, philosophy 
has a right to examine it. And philos- 
ophy, in turn, ought to furnish new 
dimensions for a broader anthropology. 


A DIFFICULT HISTORY 


The history of the first relations be- 
tween philosophy and psychoanalysis is 
filled with misunderstandings, and even 
more with disdain than mutual under- 
standing and exchange. For a long time 
it seemed as if there were not only dif- 
ferences in technique and object, but 
downright incompatibility between the 
two sciences. It was said that Freud 
took delight in poking fun at philoso- 
phers because they refused to take ac- 
count of facts which he laid before 
them. However, he bore no special 
grudge against philosophy. He threw 


just as many stones at scientists, psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists, who also 
tried to ignore the human realities 
which the new technique set before 
them. They all found it difficult to get 
beyond the experiences of their own 
world. The universities remained closed 
to psychoanalysis for many years. 


History sometimes repeats itself. 
Freud would say that it too has neu- 
roses, blind repetition being a distinc- 
tive characteristic of psychic unbalance. 
It would be unfair, but instructive, to 
draw up a list of the misunderstandings 
which stand out as landmarks in the 
history of philosophy in its relations 
with the other sciences. Yet the meeting 
of philosophy and other experiences and 
disciplines has always enriched philoso- 
phy. The most famous names prove 
this fact: Aristotle, St. Thomas of Aqui- 
nas (dispute between philosophy and 
theology), Descartes (Galileo), Kant 
(Newton), Hagel (historical and social 
sciences), Husserl (mathematics and 
psychology). 

The criticisms which some contem- 
porary philosophers, even those as pro- 
found as Sartre’ and Politzer,? have 
directed against Freud leave one won- 
dering. There is no speculation which 
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can take the place of a patient reading 
of the Freudian texts which contain his 
essential discoveries, the fruit of the new 
technique. And no critical sense can take 
precedence over the téte-d-téte with the 
real in clinical experience, even though 
it be a single case. A fact is to be re- 
spected more than a Lord Mayor, the 
English say. 


Doctors, psychologists and philoso- 
phers are often hostile to psychoanaly- 
sis. No scientist easily changes his 
scientific guide-posts, each sticks to the 
absolute supremacy of his discipline. 
Now the discoveries of Freud come from 
the analytical technique and no other. 
It is first of all a method of investiga- 
tion which makes unconscious processes 
accessible to examination.* It is, second- 
ly, a technique for treating neurotic dis- 
turbances. And thirdly, it is a body of 
theories in psychology. 


NEW QUESTIONS AND NEW HORIZONS 


By the method of investigation which 
he alone discovered Freud opened up a 
new field for psychological study and 
philosophical reflection. He asked phi- 
losophers certain questions which could 
no longer be avoided honestly. Like any 
new technique, whether it be in the do- 
main of the study of physical nature, 
of the history of man or of human psy- 
chology, the psychoanalytical technique 
initiated the movement towards anthro- 
pological syntheses. The critical study 
of ancient manuscripts has obliged his- 
torians of philosophy to leave the imag- 
inary museum which they have con- 
structed and enter again into the real, 






FROM POSITIVISM TO THE 


It would hardly be of interest to sum- 
marize the philosophical ideas held by 
Freud. He was clearly opposed to any 
theistic conception, openly denied free- 
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DISCOVERY OF THE PSYCHIC 







there to pursue a slow and intricate 
philosophical maturation. In the same 
way analytical science has uncovered, 
like an archeological excavation, foun- 
dations of human thought hitherto un- 
known, just as the foundations of a 
building are unknown, their very func- 
tion hiding them from those who live in 
the house. 


Psychiatrists were the first to realize 
the necessity of confronting Freud’s dis- 
coveries with philosophy. Several im- 
portant works which showed that Freu- 
dian ideas had been gaining ground 
obliged philosophers to ask in some- 
what new terms the only question which 
matters: what is man? The strange 
phenomena which belong to psycho- 
pathology embody a human meaning. 
They refer us to the central question of 
anthropology as well as of philosophy: 
how are we to think of man so that such 
behavior be possible? By now there is 
already a large number of thinkers who 
have attempted to integrate into a sys- 
tematic anthropology the psychic reali- 
ties brought to light by analytical inves- 
tigation. Binswanger, Jaspers, Von Geb- 
sattel, Merleau-Ponty, Ricoeur ... are 
among the most famous. 


Here we would like to isolate the con- 
tents of the general anthropology im- 
plied by certain ideas of Freud, and in 
this way verify his presumption that 
psychoanalysis would provide the basis 
for general psychology by opening up 
for it the archaic strata of the psychic. 
This presumption was confirmed later 
on by the great Swiss psychiatrist, F. 
Bleuler.* 





dom, and often dreamt of explaining the 
whole man in strictly biological terms. 
From these indications you could rank 
him among the positivists, the saddest 























people in the history of philosophy. This 
has been done. In a work which explores 
the prehistory of psychoanalysis Maria 
Dorer® believes it is possible to construct 
an almost complete genealogy of all 
the Freudian theses. She concludes that 
there is an all but total dependence on 
the positivism dominating the nine- 
teenth century, which would have 
reached Freud by way of Meynert, his 
teacher. Like that of his sources Freud’s 
psychology would have completely 
lacked any understanding of the soul 
and of values. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that motivations and the in- 
tentions revealed by questions are at 
least as important as the ideas openly 
professed. To begin with, then, let us 
look a little 
more _ closely 
to see what 
Freud means 
by freedom. 


HUMAN FREEDOM 








ysis dispels this misunderstanding and 
shows us that in this illusion there is 
more of the unconscious than the con- 
scious. The more consciousness is silent 
the louder the unconscious speaks. Pick- 
ing a number by chance, for example, is 
seen by the psychoanalyst as governed 
by memory-traces in the unconscious. 
We do not wish to enter into the ever 
so difficult problem of freedom and of 
the possibility of becoming aware of it. 
Freud has formulated the aporia of it 
perfectly: the absence of motivations, 
which is the origin of the impression of 
freedom, is the exact opposite of it. A 
number of philosophical studies some- 
what less naive than those envisioned by 
Freud have arrived at the same conclu- 
sions. Free- 
SS dom, a nega- 
tive notion by 
its first deriva- 
tion, cannot set 
itself up in the 
name of the 


Never for a nobility of man 
moment did he if it signifies 
doubt that ev- only the ab- 
ery human phe- Janvier-mars 1958 Tome XXI pp. 26-59 sence of all de- 
nomenon is termined con- 
subject to a tent. Psychic 
rigorous law and can be understood realities do not increase in dignity 
completely by its functional place in a merely by reason of their lack 


series of antecedents and effects. The 
unshakable conviction men have of 
being free in their choice is explained 
for him by the fact that they failed to 
recognize the true moving forces of their 
actions. Consciousness is always a little 
deceptive; it profits from the work of 
the unconscious and takes from it the 
thoughts and actions prepared by it, 
giving the impression that it is doing 
everything by itself.’ The illusion of 
freedom, furthermore, becomes stronger 
as the decisions diminish in importance. 
Freedom is the correlative of the arbi- 
traire de la conscience.® But psychoanal- 


of content. The paradox of abso- 
lute freedom is its coincidence with ab- 
solute determination, for complete self- 
determination presupposes the fullness 
of existence and the absence of exterior 
motives. The metaphysics of freedom is 
contrary to its psychological description, 
and both movements of thought tend, 
upon deeper study, to discard the no- 
tion of freedom for that of determina- 
tion, whether the latter be due to the 
fullness or to the lack of consciousness. 
Indeed, freedom seems to be a basic no- 
tion of human understanding, which, in 
order to preserve itself, tends to resolve 
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itself into its contrary. The proper law 
of the problematic of freedom is to go 
beyond the primary and privative no- 
tion toward the recognition of an ever 
creative fullness. But such a fullness 
presupposes that freedom should be in- 
tegrated with determination and moti- 
vation. 

Freud disputed the freedom of con- 
sciousness by a summary and clever psy- 
chological analysis, strengthened by a 
wealth of strictly psychoanalytical data. 
However, the notion of freedom appears 
from time to time in his writings. He 
even attributes to psychoanalysis the 
task of giving the freedom of decision to 
the conscious self. Even if in certain neu- 
roses where there is a strong feeling of 
guilt, analysis does not render morbid 
reactions impossible, it “ought to create 
for the sick self the freedom of deciding 
for itself in some way or other.’® But 
here, just as in the studies on conscious- 
ness, the self, language and culture, 
Freud does not stick to a thorough and 
properly philosophical investigation of 
these realities which are nevertheless on 
the margin of his thought. He refers to 
them almost without knowing it; for 
him they are landmarks which direct his 
whole search without being objects of 
wonder or attention. These references, 
however, are sufficient to dispel the 
hasty efforts of zealous disciples who 
would wish to incorporate the master in- 
to the school of most rigorous determin- 
ism. The determinist conviction of 
Freud was a very useful heuristic prin- 
ciple. It corresponds to the first dialecti- 
cal movement of the philosophers who 
took part in the transformation of the 
notion of privative freedom into its con- 
trary of truth and value as possessed. 
Man does not act arbitrarily. 


FREEDOM OF FACT 


But when the philosophers go be- 
yond the arbitrary by explaining the 
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rational motivations which are actually 
implied in it, it is the very psychologi- 
cal enigma of this impression of freedom 
that Freud attacks. Why is it that 
man thinks he is autonomous in his 
acts? The determination which he pro- 
poses is not a metaphysical law but a 
psychological law, strictly speaking. The 
inscription for the Trawmdeutung (The 
Science of Dreams), borrowed from Vir- 
gil, clearly describes the Freudian out- 
look. “Flectere si mnequeo superos, 
acheronta movebo:” at those times 
when consciousness dwindles and when 
its own motives no longer direct it, an- 
other dimension in man imposes on 
him ideas and decisions which he wel- 
comes as free and spontaneous. The 
psychic unconscious, however, does not 
explain all of man. For Freud, reflec- 
tive consciousness is not a mere cover- 
ing for the unconscious, as most people 
are apt to think. The real man is not 
a perpetual sleep-walker, nor is con- 
sciousness a machine run by remote con- 
trol by the unconscious. “In order to 
judge the character of a man as far as 
is necessary for us in practice, it is suf- 
ficient, in most cases, to consider his 
actions and the mentality which he con- 
sciously displays. His actions especially, 
since many impulses which have at- 
tained consciousness are destroyed by 
the real forces of psychic life before be- 
ing materialized in action.”*® But this 
is not always the case. And ordinarily 
the decisions of man are a compromise, 
due to the interference of consciousness 
and the unconscious. “Unstable and 
driven in all directions, the complexity 
of a human character seldom yields to 
the simple solutions of our outworn 
morality.”” 

Freud, then, recognizes in conscious- 
ness an autonomy of right, and he as- 
signs to analytical therapy the task of 
giving it an autonomy of fact. He de- 
nies freedom only to the morbid con- 




















sciousness. He even declares that the 
task of analytical therapy is to give 
back to the self its freedom. 


CONSCIOUS FREEDOM 


For Freud, however, this freedom of 
consciousness, whether acquired or re- 
stored, is not the possibility of setting 
up its own values by a creative choice. 
Freud’s concepts are purely empiricist. 
It is as psychologist and not as meta- 
physician that he judges freedom. The 
great danger of Freudian exegesis is to 
line up various texts and to draw from 
their contradictions conclusions to sup- 
port any cause whatsoever. Thus you 
could seize upon texts in favor of free- 
dom as well as some in favor of the 
most strict determinism. But this would 
be a failure to recognize the real Freud- 
ian problematic and seeing only a lack 
of coherence. It was clearly Freud’s 
principle to follow a line of thought to 
the very end, and to draw from it every 
bit of intelligibility that it might con- 
tain. He was no less led by constant 
working hypotheses, and he did not dis- 
card the broad outline which he had 
drawn up already in his first investiga- 
tions. Hence, in his statements on free- 
dom, the unconscious always served as 
a point of reference. The free conscious- 
ness is the freed consciousness which 
finds in itself its own rules of conduct 
and no longer acts at the bidding of the 
unconscious. It follows by itself its own 
rules of behavior, whereas the enslaved 
consciousness acts by proxy. At the 
level of his studies the psychologist can 
with good reason affirm both that con- 
sciousness is free and that it is deter- 
mined, provided you understand this 
to mean determined by its own interests. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CONSCIOUS 

Freud views consciousness, then, only 
from the point of view of the uncon- 
scious. In the Traumdeutung he gives it 






















a mere regulating function. It is the 
place of exchange between the uncon- 
scious and the external world; it brings 
about the necessary filtering process so 
that they can meet each other without 
too many clashes. 

Consciousness has “no other role than 
to be an organ of the senses which al- 
lows the psychic qualities to be per- 
ceived.’ This phrase, strongly nega- 
tive to the eyes of the philosophers, is, 
on the contrary, in the thought of 
Freud, a categorical affirmation of an 
irreducible psychic position. Contrary 
to the philosophers who infer from the 
existence of unconscious thoughts the 
uselessness of consciousness, Freud says 
there is no difficulty in ascribing a prop- 
er activity to consciousness.** Redis- 
covering an old philosophical tradition, 
obscured through centuries of idealist 
philosophy, Freud sees in consciousness, 
first of all, not a capacity for a reflex- 
ive turning back upon self, but a per- 
ceptive opening to the world; or, in 
phenomenological terms, an intentional- 
ity. Even consciousness is not indepen- 
dent in the exercise of its autonomous 
functions. It is only acting on duty. 
It follows the commands of the uncon- 
scious to satisfy its tendency toward 
pleasure as much as possible. Acqui- 
escing to the orders of the unconscious, 
consciousness, ultimately, knows no 
other principle than that which governs 
the unconscious, that of pleasure and 
displeasure. Around 1921 Freud again 
called into question the power of the 
principle of pleasure over the uncon- 
scious, but his working hypothesis will 
continue to reduce consciousness to an 
instrumental function at the service of 
unconscious impulses. 


PHILOSOPHIC BACKGROUND 


Is this ordinary positivism? In favor 


of this judgment one could invoke the 
first views of Freud which closely follow 
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the school of Helmholtz and hence are 
clearly materialistic.‘* Freud’s forma- 
tion, nonetheless, was not limited to the 
positivist current. Obliged by the fac- 
ulty of medicine to take some courses 
in philosophy, Freud developed a taste 
for it and added to his program a course 
by Brentano on the logic of Aristotle." 
Brentano’s philosophy evidently did not 
agree with the reduction of the psychic 
to a reflection of physico-chemical proc- 
esses. Wishing to hold on to both ends 
of the rope, Freud took refuge in psy- 
cho-physical parallelism.** The typical 
solution of the modern world, it is dom- 
inated by causal thinking and divided 
between fidelity to the data of conscious- 
ness and the desire to safeguard for 
the physiological and neurological sys- 
tems the complete autonomy of their 
own laws. The psychological processes 
which arise at certain times in the caus- 
al unfolding of neurological innervations 
would only be concomitant phenomena 
(Parallelvorgdnge des Physiologischen) ; 
and the impression is that they are 
more epiphenomenal than real. 


But the stability of the psychic thrust 
itself upon this keen observer, and ma- 
terialist philosophy could no longer sat- 
isfy him. After that only an agnostic 
attitude before the inner nature of living 
matter and before the work of intelli- 
gence seemed honest to him.*” 


By this philosophical agnosticism he 
maintained a remarkable detachment 
for a sustained and absolutely honest 
investigation of psychic phenomena in 
their specificity. His correspondence 
with his friend W. Fliess from 1887 
to 1902 is full of striking intuitions in 
which Freud sees the proper contours 
and outline of the psychic life come 
into view. Up until then it was identi- 
fied by the entire medical school, in 
practice if not in theory, with a mere 
system of indicating physiological proc- 
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esses. For a long time Freud continued 
to hope some day to find the physio- 
logical complements of the psychic 
life,* yet without any consideration of 
any relation of one to the other. He 
put this problem in parentheses, main- 
taining at the very most the necessity 
of such complements. Instead, he turned 
resolutely to the study of the psychic 
reality which must be formulated in 
psychological terms and which can be 
understood only by and in itself..° The 
mechanical schemata of physics and 
physiology are taken up, however, and 
applied to this new area. But he did 
this to get a better grasp of their re- 
lations and structures, and not for the 
purpose of leading psychology back to 
physics, although for him as well as 
for every modern scientific mind physics 
seemed to be “home.” After years of 
resisting and against his own will Freud 
bowed before the scandalous reality of 
an autonomous psychic life. Defying 
the positivist medical spirit of his times 
he devoted his life to exploring this 
domain of human geography whose lati- 
tude he has just roughly determined. 

Our aim, in the pages which follow, 
is to seize the soul of Freudian research. 
We will treat of the formulae and the- 
ories of Freud, and we shall try to un- 
derstand what he accomplished and 
what he tried to accomplish. We wish 
to define his intention, such as we see 
it at work in a constantly evolving life- 
work. These pages, then, will not be 
solely a positive historical investigation, 
assuming that this would be possible and 
not a meaningless venture. It is our 
conviction that to wish to take the for- 
mulae of a true researcher literally you 
betray them in two ways. They become 
fixed whereas before they were in con- 
tinual development and a living prob- 
lematic. And, without realizing it, you 
clothe them with your own stereo- 
typed schemata. 























































The primary experiment for psychol- 
ogy was the cure of Anna. O.,”° a young 
girl 21 years old, who suffered from 
that malady to which Plato, in a sur- 
prising intuition of its sexual etiology, 
has attached forever the name hysteria. 
Anna O. had cared for her father dur- 
ing an illness from which he was to 
die. Though overworked, she had pro- 
longed her vigils at her father’s side. 
After that attacks of hysteria had be- 
gun: visual disturbances, absent-mind- 
edness, anorexia, inability to drink, 
paralysis of three members of her body 
and speech difficulties. Joseph Breuer, 
with whom Freud worked as assistant, 
treated her from 1880 to 1882. He 
noticed that during her abstractions 
she spoke vaguely of highly personal 
interests. Putting her in a state of 
hypnosis, and suggesting these intimate 
matters to her, he induced her to dream 
of a young girl at the bedside of her 
father. An improvement in her con- 
dition followed, but it did not last long. 
The only thing that really helped her 
were the hypnotic memories accompa- 
nied by violent emotional reactions. The 
patient, who was highly intelligent, bap- 
tized this “psychotherapeutic:” speak- 
ing cure, or better: talking cure, a 
chimney-sweeping. Toward the end of 
the cure she fell deeply in love with 
Breuer who, greatly shocked, discon- 
tinued the treatment. 


NEW INSIGHTS 


Gifted with an exceptional scientific 
mind, Freud took seriously all the phe- 
nomena which he had witnessed and 
plunged headlong into the building up 
of his technique and his science. In 
this single case he dimly saw all the 
components of the human psyche hith- 
erto misunderstood: the existence in 
the unconscious of the most deep-seated 


LIVED-MEANINGS AND HISTORICAL DIMENSION 


conflicts, the terrible power of the un- 
conscious to show itself in organic dis- 
turbances seemingly devoid of any psy- 
chological meaning, the cathartic effi- 
cacy of the human word, the density of 
the affective strata whose very existence 
is unknown to the person who lives 
them, the extensive ramifications of the 
sexual dynamism, the compulsion to 
transfer in present interpersonal rela- 
tions unadmitted and inadmissible ef- 
fective relations of long ago. If the 
mark of a scientist is to stand in wonder 
before a fact recognized for what it is, 
then Freud was a scientist to the point 
of a genius. His entire life will be direct- 
ed toward the search for the human 
meaning which he has discovered in the 
existence of (to all appearances) cruel 
fates. There will be no fear of contra- 
diction or any turning back. He will 
have only one aim—to understand these 
phenomena which hypnosis unveiled be- 
fore his eyes.” Before him literary gen- 
iuses had already suspected the rich- 
ness and the power of this world rum- 
bling within the psychic depths.*? Freud 
drank avidly from the great works of 
every culture. But he wished to pass 
from the level of symbolic creations to 
that of scientific inquiry and a vigorous 
systematization, yet without distorting 
the nature of the psychic, however re- 
tractable it might show itself. 


It is very difficult to grasp and to 
keep hold of the Freudian discovery in 
all its originality. You can understand 
the bitterness which pervades certain 
writings of the old Viennese master 
when you see his famous disciples be- 
tray the main point of his message, 
such as Jung, in 1921, elaborating a 
most static typology, or E. Bleuler, 
denying strict psychical causality. 
Freud, as we have seen, abandoned 
every general theory of a philosophic or 
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medical order because none of them ac- 
counted for the properly psychic reality 
of the symptoms or of the other psy- 
chological externalizations within the 
confines of the normal, such as the 
dream or faulty act. He does not ex- 
clude causal explanation by organic de- 
ficiency. However, he declares it power- 
less before this fact which imposes it- 
self upon him, that the hysterical per- 
son proves the existence of an uncon- 
scious psychological life which cannot 
be assimilated to the conscious. Neither 
classical psychology nor biologist psy- 
chiatry has anything to say about this 
realm of man. It must be studied by a 
suitable technique, and every attempt at 
causal explanation by deduction from 
consciousness or from the biological or- 
ganism must be put aside for the time 
being. 


MEANING AND PSYCHE 


Left to himself, working on a sub- 
ject disregarded by psychology, Freud 
restored to psychology its true object. 
He discovered that the psychic is de- 
fined through meaning, and that this 
meaning is dynamic and historical. Be- 
fore he had any idea of its name, he 
had put into practice the phenomeno- 
logical method which consists in letting 
the phenomena speak just as they are 
in themselves.”* This is certainly no 
mere coincidence, for he was schooled 
in philosophy by Franz Brentano, who 
was likewise E. Husserl’s teacher. To 
these two renowned disciples Brentano 
was able to communicate his essential 
message: the psychic phenomenon is 
not a reservoir of the contents of con- 
sciousness governed by the mental 
chemistry of associations, but a func- 
tion and an act, marked by its charac- 
ter of being intentionally related to the 
object. 

Neurotic symptoms, those strange 
phenomena wavering between the hu- 
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man and the inhuman, have a meaning. 
For this reason they ought to be called 
psychic. “They are determined, as the 
jargon (Kuntswort) states, by actual ex- 
periences the memory-traces of which 
they represent and hence are no longer 
to be described as arbitrary or enigmatic 
activities of neurotics.”** The symptoms 
are the expression of a lived conflict. 
This conflict persists under the mask 
of an apparently unwarranted gesture, 
a functional disturbance of the body, 
a passing or recurring phantasm, or 
even temporary weakness of the will. 
All these senseless phenomena express 
a hidden meaning. In this they are close- 
ly related to dreams, often just as ab- 
surd, defying logic and reason, some- 
times even stripped of emotivity and 
leveling off in the neutral realm of the 
imaginary. Nevertheless, for one who 
is able to come upon their inner nature 
unexpectedly, they are carved in an 
unyielding logic and pregnant with 
affective meaning. 


DREAMS AND MEANING 


Before Freud attempts had been made 
to provide “scientific” explanations for 
dreams and symptoms, especially for 
deliriums which are like waking dreams. 
Measuring these phenomena by the 
norms of consciousness one was con- 
fused by their lack of spatial and tem- 
poral organization, by the contradic- 
tions between the representations and 
the feelings which accompany them. In 
the dream and in the delirium the most 
horrible scenes are lived through (with- 
out anxiety). But soothing experiences 
upset the person subject to a phobia 
and awaken the dreamer in the clutches 
of an oppressive anxiety. The persons 
who figure in the dreams are inter- 
changeable; one attributes to others 
what one himself has said, and appro- 
priates to oneself the actions and ges- 
tures of others. Events follow each other 
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with no connection; they ever run into 
each other and intermingle. In the 
dream the ordinary man, calm and per- 
fectly integrated into society, commits 
the worst crimes. What others actually 
do, the man of a certain ethical per- 
fection is content to dream, Plato had 
already said. What is more absurd than 
Anna O. waking up with her left arm 
paralysed, after a dream in which she 
had seen it change into a serpent? Or 
the person with an obsession, building 
up a whole myth about a pair of broken 
glasses?*= What is more unwarranted 
than the violent fit of the asthmatic at 
the sight of a small bottle in which an 
innocent little celluloid fish is swim- 
ming?** Judged according to the cri- 
teria of the enlightened consciousness 
all these phenomena are so little facts 
of consciousness that it was necessary 
to attribute them to a diminished con- 
sciousness. According to this criterion, 
lunatics, neurotics and dreamers still 
represent man, but in the negative. The 
control of perceptive consciousness 
once relaxed, the mythologizing fabular- 
function of unbridled reason goes be- 
yond all measure like those giant mush- 
rooms that sprout up overnight, im- 
mense just like the world of dreams 
but hollow all the same. 

In his work on dreams Freud gives 
an historical account of various at- 
tempts to explain dreams. He groups 
all of them together as the “sciences 
of dreams.’”’ Seeing in dreams only the 
negative, the effect of a diminishing 
consciousness, all the modern authors 
have sought to explain them by means 
of physiological causality. A collapse 
or a deterioration of the nervous sys- 
tem accounted for the eclipse of con- 
sciousness and its deformed progeny. 
For P. Janet the hysterical person 
would be unable to organize into an 
ordered structure the multiple psychic 
functions which free themselves from 


the whole and form the elements of 
the dissociated consciousness.?*7 Freud 
describes this explanation in a delight- 
ful image. “. . . Janet’s hysterical per- 
son makes one think of a woman who 
went out shopping, and returns loaded 
down with boxes and bundles. But her 
two arms and her ten fingers are not 
enough for her to hold on to all of it, 
and soon a parcel slips to the ground. 
She bends over to pick it up, but then 
another tumbles down. And so on... .’”’*8 

But Freud was able to induce, in the 
hypnotic experiences of the French psy- 
chiatrist Charcot, an unconscious psy- 
chological state which continued after 
the return of consciousness, and inspired 
acts which the subjects stubbornly 
sought to justify by rational motives, 
often of a highly subtle nature. An act 
can, then, borrow its meaning from an 
order, received in a state of diminished 
consciousness and persisting beneath 
awakened consciousness. Filled with 
amazement Freud observed how hyster- 
ical persons, without even realizing it, 
(without autosuggestion as the man in 
the street would suppose, and yet in a 
highly meaningful way, in union with 
lived events now concealed in oblivion) 
elaborate their corporal schema and 
organize the world around them. He 
saw sick people resist their cure, not 
just passively but for strongly positive 
reasons, unsuspected even by them- 
selves. With the wonder which charac- 
terizes his genius he writes to R. Fliess: 
“There are cases in which they cling 
to their delirium with an energy equal- 
ling that which they use to drive from 
the ego some unbearably painful idea. 
They love their delirium as they love 
themselves. This is the mystery.’ 
This paradox bothered Freud. What 
meaning does man’s delirium hold for 
him? What is man, that he can become 
so attached to his delirium? No theory 
speculating about the loss of conscious- 
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ness accounts for these affective bonds 
which engage the whole of the sick 
person. Certainly there are some de- 
liriums which are simply the unbridling 
of a reason which is disorganized and 
had fallen into the imaginary. Moreau 
de Tours, after several experiences with 
hashish, recognized in this fall into the 
imaginary the primordial state of delir- 
ium. Supporting this psychiatric con- 
ception you could invoke the experi- 
ences of perceptual imaginative distor- 
tion with mescal. But this theory com- 
forting for the psychiatrist as well as 
the philosopher, fails to recognize, of- 
ten by way of denial, what is truly 
human in certain deliriums as well as 
in neurotic symptoms and dreams. This 
is the personal attachment of the sick 
person or the dreamer, who has entered 
into these states with all his past ex- 
perience of the world and his affective 
past, and who cannot free himself from 
them because the delirium and the 
symptoms have become the heart of 
his existence. They are cherished and 
cultivated as that part of themselves 
most actively raised to human dignity, 
and not just tolerated absent-mindedly 
like an illegitimate child without af- 
fection. 

These phenomena, then, are com- 
pletely and totally of a psychic nature. 
Hence they must be handled by a prop- 
er method. It is necessary to under- 
stand them. To the “science of dreams” 
of his predecessors, studied in the first 
chapter of his book, Freud opposes his 
Traumdeutung, the interpretation of 
dreams, his “reading” or his phenom- 
enology, we might say, provided we do 
not blur what is specific in an interpre- 
tation which is comprehensive by rea- 
son of the analytical technique. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Phantasms and dreams, symptoms 
and faulty acts, are like fragments that 
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show through from under the text writ- 
ten by the watchful consciousness. The 
attitude of the analyst is like some- 
one deciphering palimpsests or crypto- 
grams.*® With the help of a determined 
key each sign can be transposed into 
a sign already known. The understand- 
ing of dreams, then, is an art, practiced 
throughout history. Psychoanalysis has 
given it scientific status. In the same 
way the wisdom of the people, though 
unable to justify and universalize its 
method, is almost always nearer to 
truth than current science. The popular 
symbolic method can provide no guar- 
antees for the deciphering keys it uses. 
Freud’s method will be to treat dreams 
like other symptoms, even though they 
still belong to normal consciousness. He 
allows the patients to make associations 
by using the signs of the rebus*™* and to 
make their own connections with the 
lived past. Like a sympton, a dream 
can be explained only in the actuality 
of the analysis which allows the past 
conflict to be relived. The analytic 
Deutung follows a regressive method, 
starting from the present pathological 
idea. You must decipher this idea just 
as Champollion applied himself to in- 
terpreting hieroglyphs. The art and the 
science of the analyst consists in re- 
storing the indirect and absurd psychic 
manifestation in the totality of the lived 
history. 

To understand the meaning of the 
manifestation of the unconscious is 
something quite different from describ- 
ing it. The tendency of certain Ameri- 
can culturalist schools reduces the whole 
of psychoanalysis to the solution of the 
present conflict, cutting off the disor- 
ganized psychic phenomena from their 
attachment with the world and with the 
first experiences of the subject. You 
get the impression that a society with- 
out historical foundation tends to blot 
out the historical depth of the individ- 











ual. The neurotic is then simply some- 
one whose feelings have not adapted 
themselves to the perplexing social 
condition. The optimism which in 
a way characterizes American so- 
ciety has robbed the concept of 
man of its historical dimension just 
to exalt his infinite capacity to inte- 
grate himself into his milieu. The free- 
dom of man to go beyond the original 
situation is not obscured by any dream 
nor burdened by any unchangeable com- 
mitment. Psychoanalysis is reduced to 
a description of consciousness directed 
more toward the future and its possibil- 
ities than toward the past and its de- 
terminations. You can understand the 
indignation of psychiatrists who are not 
psychoanalysts at this denial of the real 
malady of the soul. Bordering on the 
popular notion, it accuses the patient 
of fostering almost knowingly a mor- 
bid imagination. And it is difficult to 
understand how these same psychia- 
trists do not realize that basically their 
denial of a psychogenetic concept of the 
mental illness is an error resembling 
that of those analysts we might call 
actualists, of failing to recognize the 
density of each man’s meaningful his- 
tory. 

To understand a meaning for Freud 
is to trace it back to its first begin- 
nings and decipher the _ successive 
meanings that have moulded and en- 
cumbered it during its history. “To 
know the meaning of a psychic phenom- 
enon is much more interesting,” he 
says,“ than to examine the circum- 
stances in which it arose. ... The 
meaning of a psychic process is nothing 
other than the end it serves and its 
place in a psychic series. For most of 
our researches we can replace ‘mean- 
ing’ by ‘finality’ (intention) (Absicht), 
tendency (Tendenz).”** In the Brief 
Summary of Psychoanalysis, written in 
1928, he again states that this is the 


first object of his studies. Psychoanal- 
ysis has been strengthened by a theory 
which appeared to give sufficient ex- 
planations of the genesis (HEntstehung), 
the meaning and the finality (Absicht) 
of neurotic symptoms.’** A meaning 
reveals itself to the discoverer of the 
place where the phenomena are in- 
serted into the series of meanings which 
collide and bunch together, repel each 
other and get tangled up. Freud al- 
ways sought to trace present meaning 
back to the original meaning, to un- 
cover the bonds of meaningful neces- 
sity in the successive layers of mean- 
ings. The type of intelligibility which 
he practiced is not too closely reasoned. 
And he practiced it only in accordance 
with the data clearly at hand. This 
lack of precision has many drawbacks. 
The numerous equivocations in the 
treatises on sublimation sadly show the 
necessity of stating more clearly this in- 
telligibility which consists in tracing the 
established meaning back to the orig- 
inal meaning.** Nevertheless, the found- 
er of the analytical technique and ana- 
lytical science was somewhat favored 
by this absence of epistemology. Free 
from any rigid system, he could pro- 
gress continually and create suitable 
concepts in admirably conceived and 
highly suggestive verbal expressions.*® 

A brief outline of the evolution of 
the Freudian theories concerning anxi- 
ety will illustrate this method of study- 
ing man. 


CAUSES OF ANXIETY 

In his first theory Freud explains 
anxiety by repression. He explained it as 
the transference into consciousness of 
an unaccepted or repressed impulse, 
which persists like anything that is re- 
pressed, disorganizing deep-rooted af- 
fectivity. Anxiety was the effect of an 
unconscious psychic conflict that went 
back to an infantile trauma in the psy- 
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chic life. The ego is in conflict with in- 
stinct; it feels threatened by it and re- 
presses it. 

Later Freud asked himself why the 
ego repressed this first impulse, and he 
found that the repression and conse- 
quent anxiety are a compromise solution 
for the ego, that battle-field of the in- 
compatible impulse and super-ego. Con- 
sciousness feels threatened because it is 
the place where society makes itself 
heard. To a large extent it is a social 
phenomenon. It is above all the sound- 
box of concepts of life and institutions 
into which youth is integrated. The be- 
havior and the affective reactions of 
adults, especially of parents, form in him 
a system of motivations and action that 
he sees only gradually in the light of 
his own consciousness. It is impossible 
for the ego to acknowledge impulses if 
the super-ego refuses to welcome them. 
Torn between these two conflicting mo- 
ments, the ego finds no other solution 
than to repress both of them into the 





unconscious and let the unbearable ten- 
sion continue there. In this way it pre- 
serves both tendencies while still find- 
ing a way out for itself. For open con- 
flict would destroy it. And as long as 
the super-ego maintains this hold over 
the ego, the ego can free itself only by 
quarantining itself. And as for the im- 
pulse, it well maintains itself. 

From the very beginning Freud saw 
in anxiety the effect of a physiological 
unbalance. And he did not question the 
possibility of such an anxiety later on. 
But among these states grouped under 
one common denominator, he recognized 
a qualified anxiety: the retreat of the 
immature ego which feels threatened by 
the invasion of an impulse. Next, he rec- 
ognized that the ego is only the meet- 
ing place of the antagonist. It is not, 
basically, the ego which represses. It 
is the super-ego in the ego refusing to 
acknowledge the impulse. From this un- 
solvable tension there result repression 
and anxiety.** 


THE UNCONSCIOUS: EFFECTIVE INTENTIONALITY 
AND EFFECTIVE DYNAMISM 


Freud transformed psychology be- 
cause he opened it to its own truth: the 
lived-meanings written in psychic phe- 
nomena. Apparently irrational behav- 
ior is not always nor primarily the psy- 
chic effect of lesions in the brain, but 
sometimes the expression of hidden mo- 
tivations that remain unconscious. To 
uncover these motivations is to under- 
stand and explain the phenomena.*’ Al- 
ready in his first studies on hysteria 
Freud went beyond that pseudo-scienti- 
fic psychology which touches the condi- 
tions of psychic phenomenon but not 
its proper nature. 


THE WORLD OF THE PSYCHE 


The reserve of disciples and listeners 
with an exclusive “positivist” scientific 
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culture often led the Viennese master 
to explain himself on the nature of the 
psychic which he rediscovered in a most 
unlikely area. The psychic is not a state. 
It is a meaning that accomplishes itself. 
We have cited texts in which Freud ex- 
plains the “meaning” which determines 
the very nature of the psychic: it is a 
tendency, a finality; it is a link in a his- 
tory where the successive finalities be- 
come tangled and move each other by 
their very finality. Freud passes from 
neurology to psychology because he 
sees that neurology does not grasp the 
real character of dynamic finality in the 
psychic. In philosophical terminology 
we can say that to think of psychic 
manifestations as the effects of bio- 
chemical processes is to reduce them to 
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factuality, while actually the uncon- 
scious just like the conscious psyche is 
an act realizing itself (Aktvollzug). 

In the lapsus linguae, for example, 
motor disturbances due to fatigue or the 
attraction of verbal consonances can 
build a path where words simply go 
astray. But “there still must be a rea- 
son why I take this road and in addition 
a force which pushes me along it.’’** 

Wundt, agreeing on this point with P. 
Janet, and basically with all the later 
organo-dynamists, attributes the lapsus 
to fatigue which releases the propensi- 
ty for association. But Freud, with good 
reason, replies that these associations, 
even in the state of fatigue, are very 
rare and that they are primarily elec- 
tive: they are intentional and motivated, 
though unconsciously. In this sense 
nothing is fortuitous. It is remarkable, 
Freud says, how little respect there is 
for psychic facts. We attribute every- 
thing to chance. It is because we foster 
the illusion of a psychic freedom (ar- 
bitrary, we mean) and because we do 
not want to give it up. In this way we 
must contradict ourselves most cate- 
gorically.*® For Freud the psychic is 
act, intentionality; it is putting motives 
into practice. For this reason he says it 
is determined, but by a determination of 
the psychological order: it obeys mo- 
tives, and in the succession and series of 
motivations nothing is arbitrary. 


FREUD AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


A comparison can be made between 
Freud and phenomenological philos- 
ophy. For both, meaning is the act by 
which man establishes himself as man 
and projects a world as his life environ- 
ment. For both, motivation signifies the 
synthesis of two conflicting notions 
which are nonetheless inseparable from 
each other: the psychic act and deter- 
mination. Both affirm the transparency 
of the psychic which discloses its intel- 






































ligibility in the meaning which takes 
place in it. At the same time they affirm 
its attachment to society and to the 
world, which are interior to this con- 
stitution of present meaning, and clothe 
it with a character of necessity. The 
common apprenticeship of the two 
schools with Brentano certainly has 
something to do with this similarity in 
method and problematic. 

The difference between the two is 
no less important: the determination- 
motivation of Freud is not in front of 
the subject but behind him, in his past. 
It is not above him in a world of values, 
but beneath him in his unconscious. No 
doubt phenomenology recognizes the 
importance of the social history and the 
biological foundation. But the ecstatic 
call of the future sweeps it away in 
temporalization in Heidegger, Merleau- 
Ponty and Sartre. Freud, on the other 
hand, starting as a psychotherapist, dis- 
covered a very special historical dimen- 
sion in man: the determination of the 
conscious by the unconscious, and with- 
in the unconscious, determination by 
impulse-intentionalities. These realize 
the projection toward the future start- 
ing from a past. This temporalizing 
ecstasy which forms the unconscious 
seemingly created a scandal for the 
philosophers. It is because of this how- 
ever, that we can speak of the psychic 
in its own right. Freudian expressions, 
such as “unconscious thought and moti- 
vations” are highly ambiguous. But the 
reality of the unconscious is essentially 
such. How else are we to speak of these 
tendencies which appear as unearthed 
past experiences, the rambling memo- 
ries of childhood, symbolic expressions 
that are more obscure than clear? 
Buried at first in oblivion, during an 
analytic cure these memories come to 
the light of consciousness. They show 
the independent existence which they 
enjoyed in the subject for so long, their 
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part in gestures, actions and even intel- 
lectual constructs whose true meaning 
escaped him. An impulse is not silenced 
merely because consciousness has re- 
fused to recognize it. As Dr. J. Lucan 
says: Impose silence on the unconscious- 
ness and the stones will not cease to 
cry out.* 


THE PARADOXICAL UNCONSCIOUS 


This unconscious speaks so strongly 
through the screen of words set up by 
the talkative subject that we are temp- 
ted to give it the demiurgic figure of 
an omnipotent ruler, handling as it 
pleases the poor reasoning puppet proud 
of its intellectual dignity. Psycho- 
analysis has not failed to give in to this 
temptation and to hypostatize the un- 
conscious, just as the philosopher has 
always tried to reduce it to the imagi- 
nary, the biological or preconceptual in- 
stinct. Nevertheless the paradox of the 
unconscious must be respected. It works 
behind my back and yet it comes from 
me. As Freud remarked, I am respon- 
sible for my dreams.*: It seems to be 
something that just happens, and yet 
it is not foreign to me. Whenever I 
manage to bring it out into the open, I 
find myself there. Neither the third nor 
the first person expresses it. It is neither 
clairvoyant nor blind. Every expression 
we have for it is just inadequate. 

The paradox of the unconscious, 
basically, is that of affectivity dissoci- 
ated from representation. The affect- 
ivity is formed by a livid experience, but 
it can separate itself from its original 
representation and associate itself with 
a foreign and quite remote representa- 
tion. Thus absurd dreams and dreams in 
which the imaginary sequence in no way 
corresponds to the affective register 
which accompanies it, acts and decisions 
which do not correspond to the reality 
of the perceiving and reasoning subject, 
all these misalliances between perceived 
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reality and the affective response, be- 
tween the representations and the emo- 
tions which accompany them—all these 
put us in immediate touch with the un- 
conscious. It belongs to the order of 
impulsive affectivity, sets up its own 
intentionality which is dissociated from 
its own concept and corresponding rep- 
resentation. When Dora* suffered her 
attacks of hysteria she was moved by 
an overpowering attachment to her fa- 
ther without, however, ever dreaming of 
him. The father is the object of love in- 
tended but never recognized by her con- 
sciousness. Though always present, he 
withdraws behind the figures of men 
whom she meets and of whom she is 
enamoured. The functional disturbances 
of her body always have a symbolic con- 
nection with her affectivity. Adapting 
Husserl’s terminology we can say that 
the unconsious is the affective intention 
which is never fulfilled by its corre- 
sponding perception. But no intention 
can remain empty; it must be fulfilled 
and, for want of an adequate object, it 
finds a substitute which allows the real 
object to go unobserved. The father of 
Dora always finds doubles who fulfill 
these intentions sufficiently to keep 
them alive. 

The associationists considered affec- 
tivities as phenomena accompanying 
representations, subject to the laws of 
mental associations. Freud reversed this 
relationship. What is primary in the 
psychism is the affectivity. It is pri- 
mary as intentional impulse, as a need 
carrying within itself its own motives 
and its own laws. It is permanent and 
can assume the masks of highly varied 
and changing images and motions. In 
phenomenological terms this reality of 
the unconscious can be expressed in a 
way which Freud would certainly have 
approved. The fundamental psychism is 
an obscure intention, a way of living in 
the world by a praxis. The unconscious 





cannot be thought. We can reach down 
to it only through the symbolic expres- 
sions which it has projected to realize its 
still open and possible intentions. 


LANGUAGE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


There is no question, then, of finding 
behind consciousness our other true con- 
sciousness which mocks us. Freud’s com- 
parison with hieroglyphs and palimp- 
sests are not without danger. You can no 
more “read” the unconscious than you 
can verify from the “outside” the pres- 
ense of a will act. Only through prac- 
tice do you acquire any familiarity with 
it. To formulate it in concepts, to de- 
cipher it, is already to raise it to an 
order no longer its own, for this fulfills 
those obscure intentions with appropri- 
ate affective perceptions from which 
they had been dissociated. If Freud has 
recourse to these images taken from the 
order of language it is to show that, 
contrary to the whole tradition of ra- 
tionalist and associationist psychology, 
affectivity is not obscurity itself, that 
the unconscious is not a crystal ball into 
which fortune-tellers project their ideas. 
M. Benveniste has shown quite forceful- 
ly that the unconscious discourse is ‘‘an- 
other language which has its own rules, 
symbols and syntax, and which refers to 
the deep structures of the psyche.’’** The 
system of symbols of this discourse is so 
far from normal language that “in the 
world where this symbolism of the un- 
conscious manifests itself you might say 
that it is at once infra- and supra- 
linguistic.” 

It is in the peculiar character of the 
unconscious discourse that we find the 
kernel of the Freudian heritage. In the 
letters to R. Fliess and in the work on 
dreams Freud speaks of this dissociation 
between the affective intention and its 
representations as his really great dis- 
covery. In it he recognized the cleavage 
between neurosis and madness. How 


much care has been taken to distin- 
guish these two kinds of mental illness 
without having to introduce a sharp and 
impassable threshold. But has enough 
study been devoted to this remark of 
the young Freud** that in paranoia the 
content and the affectivity of the un- 
bearable representation are preserved 
but projected into the exterior world, 
whereas in hysteria and in obsession it 
is the affectivity which is preserved, but 
shifted toward the body, or replaced as 
to its content. 

- The unconscious, then, truly belongs 
to the order of the conscious. But, to 
adapt a well-known phrase, it belongs 
to the conscious in an unconscious way. 
The unconscious is read only through 
the discourse of one who revives it in 
the present history of the analytic 
cure. The history lived in the past pro- 
jects itself into the discourse and reveals 
itself to the light of consciousness. This 
happens because he sees involved in the 
situation a neutral person who cannot 
miss seeing its effective intentions. This 
reviving of the past in the analytic sit- 
uation, called “‘transference,” is the only 
thing which makes deciphering possi- 
ble.*“¢ Hence, there can never be ques- 
tion of satisfying the curiosity of ama- 
teurs by composing a dictionary of sym- 
bols each with a single meaning. Freud 
flatly refused to draw up a guidebook 
to dreams, ritualistic actions or typi- 
cal mental constructs. A lived meaning, 
whether it be conscious or unconscious, 
is not a common colored picture to be 
looked at. The absurdity of such a vul- 
gar conception has unquestionably 
helped to discredit psychoanalysis in 
“serious” circles. 


IMPULSES 


This affectivity can be unconscious, 
dissociated from its content and rep- 
resentation. It is this first of all. It has 
its roots in the biological. It proceeds 
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from the body and possesses by this 
very fact a tendential character. It is 
an “instinct.” We have not yet analyzed 
this instinctual aspect of the uncon- 
scious because we have tried to proceed 
in the same way as Freud himself. From 
conscious manifestations, in the dream, 
delirium, phantasms, lapsus linguae .. ., 
he went back to their source: the psy- 
chic unconscious. It is then that he dis- 
covered the origin and the primary form 
of this affective intentionality, and re- 
marked its basically sexual and instinc- 
tual character. We do not wish to enter 
into a treatise and discussion of the sex- 
ual theories of Freud, for it is necessary 
first of all to clarify somewhat the im- 
pulsive nature of the unconscious. The 
theory of instinct is richer than the 
theory of sexuality with which it has 
too often been identified, and, besides, 
it gives the theory of sexuality its 
meaning. 

The word “impulse” expresses bet- 
ter than “instinct” the psychic reality 
of Trieb, that word which many modern 
languages might well envy German, 
Freud says. For it expresses extremely 
well the fact that man lives before he 
himself takes possession of his life. By 
it man is driven, thrown forward, by an 
intention of which he is not the master 
but which he must take upon himself 
whatever the cost. We might keep the 
word “instinct,” but on condition that 
we restore to it the broad meaning 
which it had in the scholastic Latin 
language, embodying likewise pyschic 
impulses. 

The impulse originates in a biologi- 
cal function of the body directed toward 
a higher end, such as the preservation 
of the individual or the species. But 
the psychological function is something 
altogether different than this biological 
drive. “. . . on the way from the source 
(bodily) toward the end, the instinct 
becomes psychically active. We have 
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here then a certain sum of energy which 
pushes (drdngt) in a determined direc- 
tion. It is from this pushing that it gets 
its name of ‘impulse.’ ’’** These impulses 
are the active forces behind the needs 
of the unconscious.** Impulses origin- 
ate in intra-corporal stimulations, and 
they activate the strictly psychic needs 
which convey the force of the uncon- 
scious. They are a flight of energy which 
passes into act in a psychic process. Im- 
pulses are characterized by their quan- 
titative aspect and their psychic inten- 
tionality. By these they share in the 
united duality of the animated and liv- 
ing body. The impulse is “a push which 
dwells in an animated organism.’’*® 


WORDS AND REALITY 


Freud has been criticized much for 
his topological schemata. They imprison 
the psychism in a materialistic mecha- 
nism. Much has been made of the texts 
indicating the quantitative aspects of 
psychic forces. Freud is seen thinking 
of the human soul as a hydraulic sys- 
tem, with subterranean currents which 
push open the doors, break down dams 
and flood the orderly pipe-lines of rea- 
son. Certainly Freud has often been 
led on in his creative work by these 
metaphors of the play of forces. Some- 
times he has been very close to taking 
them for real explanations, much more 
close than the philosophers using terms 
which likewise bear the hallmark of 
their physical origin, like the terms mat- 
ter and form. Nevertheless, Freud con- 
ducted all his psychological researches 
under the care of a method of compre- 
hension and not of causalist explanation. 
It alone is able to satisfy the problem 
posed by every psychic phenomenon: 
that of its meaning and of its content. 

Besides, how can you help but use 
these terms of physical energy? Has not 
the whole philosophy of the will from 
its origins been expressed in terms taken 
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from cosmology? Plato spoke of “ten- 
dency;” Aristotle conceived everything 
in terms of “motion.” “Effort” and “ten- 
sion” have always been used. Hegel him- 
self, in the dialectic of the master and 
the slave, has joined the awakening of 
consciousness in man (étre-pour-soi) to 
this struggle for recognition. Here, by 
the weakness of one and the strength 
of the other, the whole movement of 
history begins with a compromise be- 
tween the “purely-for-self” and attach- 
ment to the world. To try to purge 
psychology of cosmological terms would 
be to reduce it to a philosophy of pure 
creative freedom. But to grasp the am- 
biguous reality of the human will it is 
equally necessary to refer to that other 
epistemological index, energizing na- 
ture. Depth psychology cannot bypass 
it in any way if it wishes to preserve its 
proper object which is the meaning es- 
tablished without reference to freedom 
by the determined spontaneity of im- 
pulses. It is to save the psychic meaning 
of the unconscious that Freud spoke of 
it in terms taken from dynamics. For 
him the dynamic is energy changed into 
meaning. One-sided stressing of physical 
expressions as well as their rejection is 
incompatible with this strange reality 
which the unconscious is. That the quan- 
titative aspect of the unconscious be- 
longs to its intentional nature is seen 
very clearly in the following text: “We 

. must admit that there are very 
strong psychic processes or very power- 
ful representations — here then, a quan- 
titative moment first enters into the 
game — which can have all sorts of ef- 
fects for psychic life, such as further 
representations, and likewise effects of 
such a nature that they can become con- 
scious again as representations, but 
without becoming conscious them- 
selves.’’*? The unconscious impulse tends 
to show itself in representations which, 
even if they do not directly reveal the 





meaning, manifest themselves to the ex- 
pert eyes of the analyst. The force of 
contending impulses is the springboard 
of a very meaningful history. 

The dynamic belongs to the uncon- 
scious just from the viewpoint of its 
being on the move. The twofold point of 
view is brought out very well by the 
term which Freud took over from Grod- 
deck to designate it: the “Es,” the “Id.” 
In the German expression, for example, 
“es sehnt mir nach etwas” (“it makes 
me long for something,” in the literal 
translation), the “Es” of the German 
expresses clearly this pushing which 
carries me almost without my active 
participation, and in which I am passive- 
ly active. 


HORIZONS 

If the primary psychism originates in 
the body it is not surprising that sex- 
uality is of primordial importance and 
that the principle of pleasure governs 
these drives. We will only point out that 
Freud did not reduce the unconscious 
to a sexual instinct on the natural level. 
On the contrary, no one before Freud 
had ever shown so systematically how 
sexuality in man constitutes an entire 
history, significant and humanizing al- 
ready in the unconscious. Instead of 
naturalizing man,°*? Freud humanized 
nature in him. 

Certainly he did not always recognize 
for its true worth what is proper to 
consciousness. His studies must be com- 
pleted by a phenomenology which first 
of all judges affectivity for what it is in 
itself, such as it manifests itself to 
simple consciousness."* Some brilliant 
beginnings in such analyses, somewhat 
philosophical in nature, do exist, how- 
ever, in the work of Freud, such as the 
section on denial. In a text of extraor- 
dinary philosophical density, where the 
influence of Brentano can again be seen, 
he tries to isolate the strictly rational 
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residue which remains after the reduc 
tion of consciousness to the uncon- 
scious.** 

As his ideas matured Freud extended 
his research to questions which were 
more and more philosophical: the na- 
ture of the ego, the death instinct, the 
nature of the judgment, and artistic 
creation. Yet he never had the impres- 
sion of betraying his primary mission. 
For it is by fidelity to the analysis of 
the meanings of the phenomenon that 
he expanded his inquiry. As soon as he 
understood, at the beginning of his 
scientific career, that the psychic is de- 
fined by the establishing of meaning he 
was aware that he was pursuing a philo- 
sophic inquiry. With astonishment he 
wrote to his friend Fliess: “I find that, 
by following the detour of medicine, 
you reach your first ideal which is to 
understand human physiology. For me, 
I nourish within the depths of myself 
the hope of attaining by the same way 
my first end: philosophy. It is to this 
that I aspired from the first before hav- 
ing understood why I was in the 
world.”®> And the word “meta-psychol- 
ogy” which historiography is going to 
reserve for his most venturesome the- 
ories, he already used from the begin- 
ning to characterize the direction of his 
researches.® 


CONCLUSION 


Freud, in the enthusiasm of his first 
discoveries, wrote on the first of Janu- 
ary 1896 to his friend R. Fliess, that he 
had found the means of realizing his 
vocation as a philosopher. He felt at 
that moment that he had laid hold of 
the real nature of man, man setting up 
meaning at all levels of his psyche, ac- 
cording to the very laws which root the 
psyche to nature. If there is any nat- 
uralism in Freud it is certainly this 
intuition that man participates by his 
whole being in this glorious Nature 
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which the reading of Goethe’s hymn to 
Nature had revealed to him. Evolution- 
ism had already put the biological man 
in this comprehensive, expanding life. 
From his first psychological discoveries 
Freud was the first to suspect that he 
was on the point of grasping the point 
where psychological man is joined to 
the whole of life-giving Nature, im- 
manent in man in that which is most 
individual in him. When the mature 
Freud ended by proposing the death 
instinct and maintaining it against an 
almost universal scepticism, he knew 
that he was reuniting human nature 
with a function which is congenital to 
it.°* Strange as the thesis appears, 
Freud finds in it German metaphysics 
which Schelling forcefully developed by 
identifying nature with the soul of the 
world, “the highest unity, from which 
all proceeds and to which all returns.’’®* 
Let us not forget that Goethe nourished 
German idealism, and that he also 
formed the young Freud, especially by 
his writing on Nature which at this time 
was still attributed to him. 

Freud, however, had a mind shaped 
too much by the positive sciences to 
give himself up to metaphysical specula- 
tions. But the inspiration of Goethe was 
a secret force which animated his em- 
pirical researches on the laws of human 
nature. And it is by this alliance be- 
tween philosophical interest and the de- 
mands of the empirical method that he 
gave some really brilliant contributions 
to philosophical anthropology. 


PERSPECTIVES 


Freud has shown the importance of 
the unconscious, from which freedom 
frees itself with such difficulty. Phi- 
losophy, if it did not deny freedom, 
tended to consider it as absolute, es- 
pecially since Descartes began the great 
metaphysical tradition in which con- 
sciousness is defined as a position of 
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clear self-awareness. After Freud it will 
be extremely difficult to continue to 
think that man is his own father and 
creates himself. If he is destined to be 
free, he is nonetheless conditioned. 

For Freud man is not master in his 
own house,®® and to repeat the force- 
ful phrase of Nietzsche: “We have a 
phantom of the self in our head which 
determines us in many ways.”® This 
is the third wound, Freud says, which 
modern science has inflicted on man’s 
self-love. Copernicus brought about the 
cosmological wound. The second, the 
biological, was the work of Darwin. 
Freud, finally, is the author of the psy- 
chological wound which affects man in 
the most vital part of himself. Never- 
theless, he does not radically deny free- 
dom. We have seen how it is neces- 
sary to qualify every theoretical conclu- 
sion drawn from his writings. 

Depzh analysis does not merely show 
us the importance of consciousness. It 
likewise gives a greater depth of reality 
to the philosophical terms “ego” and 
“self-consciousness.” So that it can 
realize the qualities which philosophers 
have recognized in it, that of self-con- 
sciousness and auto-position, the ego 
must first of all be something more. 
It is an essentially temporalizing reality, 
and this after the manner of a dialecti- 
cal historicity. These are terms of a 
metaphysical order which are foreign 
to Freud. For, it has been said, he stays 
close to things themselves, and through 
the use of empirical terms, establishes 
himself amid concrete psychological 
realities. But by this method he places 
before us, as transparent experiences, 
metaphysical structures in the very act 
of revealing themselves. 

We have alluded to Freud’s desire 
to discover what is strictly proper to 
consciousness. It was indeed necessary 
that he get that far. For does not the 
analytical method of verbal catharsis 








place the mystery of consciousness at 
the very center of interest? The word 
in the analytical situation is something 
altogether different than a “discharge” 
of accumulated energy, as many peo- 
ple still readily think of it. Is it not 
strange that it is not the real acts them- 
selves (the acting-out) which “are dis- 
charged,” but only the verbal relation- 
ship, that being a recognition of the 
self and of other? Our reluctance to 
give any credit to such a therapeutic 
process stems basically from the fact 
that we are always inclined to make 
the easy separation of body and soul. 
It is only with reservations that a phi- 
losopher accepts the fact that conscious- 
ness is at this point tied up with the 
lived-body. And the physician finds 
himself troubled in his common sense 
philosophy at having to recognize that 
consciousness has such power over the 
lived-body and the impulses which are 
present in it. Ordinarily a man main- 
tains both beliefs, being stretched be- 
tween the somewhat idealist philoso- 
pher and the empiricist physician. Alain 
said that psychoanalysis is a monkey- 
psychology; does not this show that 
he wanted an angel-psychology? But 
if consciousness is situated in dissocia- 
tion from the lived-body, there is a mis- 
take somewhere: it risks dissociating 
itself from the earth itself, and ending 
up by writing and speaking only poems 
of nonsense. Schizophrenes are proof 
of the fact. 

There are serious questions left un- 
answered in Freudian anthropology, or 
are even misunderstood in their prin- 
cipal factors. The fact remains that 
Freud has taught us more than anyone 
else to take seriously the thesis that the 
soul is the form of the body. Freedom 
is rooted in the involuntary, and man 
is living before he is able to take pos- 
session of his life and just so he can 
do this. The intentions of the clear 
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consciousness are not as pure as they 
seem to reflexive consciousness, which 
is interested especially with their formal 
structures. For ideas are carried by 
an affective dynamism which gives 
birth, by a whole dialectic of symboli- 
zations and differences, to a deeply his- 
torical conscious elaboration. The earth 
is the fundamental and immovable ark 
of all meanings, Husserl has said. We 
should say, after Freud, that it is the 
lived body which is the cradle of all 
meaning. Each consciousness derives 
its primary meaning from its blossom- 
ing forth in a lived history of human 
relations which are mediated by the 
sexed body. 

Freud developed these ideas by be- 


ginning with an investigation of such 
highly ambiguous psychic phenomena 
as the dream, the neurotic symptom, 
and the faulty act. He asked this single 
question which is the springboard for 
any philosophical inquiry: how, then, 
must man be made, so that such a phe- 
nomenon might be possible? And to 
resolve this question he deciphered the 
multiple meanings which these human 
realities carry within themselves. Thus 
he proceeded in a way similar to an- 
other great thinker before him who 
created a revolution in the world of 
ideas by asking himself this seemingly 
harmless question: how, then, must the 
world be made so that an apple can 
fall from a tree? 


«| Source: ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE. Janvier-mars 1958, Tome XXI, 
pp. 26-59. “L’intérét philosophique de la psychanalyse freudienne.” 


Presentation: Franklin J. Monnin, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
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Attitudes toward the work of 
Sigmund Freud range from the ex- 
tremes of near-religious assent and 
wholesale condemnation across the 
whole shallow plateau of ordinary con- 
versation. We may say that the real 
significance of his work is little appre- 
ciated. If, then, I am to attempt a phil- 
osophical evaluation of Freudian 
thought, I must begin by asking that 
you see in it no more than an indication 
of direction. This essay deals with the 
question: What is the significance of 
Freud’s theories for our understanding 
of the nature of man? 

Allow me to begin with two impres- 
sions which his writings made on me 
when I first came into contact with 
them thirty years ago. Foremost was 
the sense of a broadened view of man, 
through insight into what one may call 
the depths of man. These depths had, 
of course, always been known. In every- 
day experience men distinguished the 
person whose behavior gave the feeling 


of an inner dimension from the shallow 
one whose all was visible on the sur- 
face. In ethical judgment the deeper 
motivation was preferred to the imme- 
diate. But if I see it rightly, there was 
lacking the concept of a soul-cosmos 
which by its nature must extend far 
beneath the surface because its founda- 
tion lay there, which was by nature, 
therefore, something abysmal and ob- 
scure. In non-scientific fashion this also 
was known, in poetry and religion. In 
the scientific approach, however, the 
dimension of depth was missing. Science 
treated psychological structures and 
processes in their overlapping complex- 
ity, but it was all above ground, all 
superstructure. There was no clear 
thought of what lay beneath, except 
perhaps in romantic psychology, which 
may have foreseen and foreshadowed 
the things to come. 


Through Freudian theory man be- 
came a cosmos extending not only 
along the breadth and height of the 


























conscious but also into the depth of the 
unconscious. The picture is filled out 
in its downward and inner dimension. 
These depths not only supplement the 
upper realm but change its character 
by shifting the center of gravity of the 
whole. Up to this time psychological 
relevance had been closely bound to 
consciousness or immediate knowable- 
ness. Now it became clear that there 
were psychic realities which, though 
beyond immediate reach, might be of 
decisive significance none the less; that 
the directly perceptible inner life, which 
was supposed to be self-perfecting, was 
really not so autonomous at all, but 
was influenced by forces that lay be- 
yond immediate reach. 

Freud found a path into these depths. 
He invaded what had been the domain 
of keen surmise and poetic intuition 
with a scientifically responsible meth- 
od. He learned that these depths are 
accessible through phenomena previ- 
ously considered unessential in the 
psyche: the dream, faulty behavior, the 
neurotic symptom. He showed that 
these phenomena are in truth expres- 
sive of hidden facts, and he developed 
a method of becoming versed in these 
facts. 

He also explained the process by 
which something recedes from the sur- 
face into the depths, not to be extin- 
guished, but to become effective in a 
new way. It was his theory of sup- 
pression. He showed that the phenom- 
enon of forgetting had not been fully 
understood. For there is not only a 
neutral forgetting, a simple erosion of 
the vivid impression, but also a specific 
forgetting with a personal motive be- 
hind it. This can be expressed somewhat 
as follows: Something has taken place 
which troubles me. Though I cannot 
reverse the process by which it took 
place, I can at least push it out of my 
immediate consciousness. Then it is out 


of my life. In reality, however, consid- 
ering the whole of life, it still exists 
as an active element, and it may be 
very active for all that it is hidden. It 
influences even the conscious life. It 
affects the relationship to men, to 
things, to events, to life itself, creating 
a bias in the behavior of the person 
in question. This influence can attain 
the strength of coercion and appear 
as a sickness, as neurosis. 


INTERACTION OF BODY AND. SPIRIT 


Thus the image of the whole man 
gained in fullness and clarity. This was 
true in an even deeper sense. It was 
usual to distinguish a corporal and a 
spiritual realm in man; and where the 
distinction was pursued, the so-called 
“spiritual” activity, thinking, judgment, 
ethical decision and artistic creation, 
showed up on one side of the ledger; 
the processes of growth, metabolism 
and instinct on the other side as two 
more or less closed systems. Let us 
recall the psychological parallelism of 
Wundt as the extreme form of this 
dichotomy. All this was upset by the 
findings of Sigmund Freud. 

It was he who made it clear that all, 
even spiritual acts, are not only borne 
upon physiological processes and ac- 
companied by emotions but are also 
influenced by psychic elements which 
themselves remain unconscious. The re- 
verse is also true: that the bio-psychic 
life of man is never divorced from the 
spirit but is affected by it, and through 
it can undergo crises that are charac- 
teristic of man alone. In view of the 
fact that Freud’s bio-psychism ignores 
the properly spiritual, the last state- 
ment may sound a bit unusual, but the 
meaning will soon be clear. In any 


case in anthropological subjects we deal 
neither with an isolated spirit nor with 
an isolated body, but with man. 

There followed a new understanding 
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of that which, under certain suppo- 
sitions, is called “sickness,” and a new 
hope for its cure. In the discoveries 
of Freud lies the root of the psychogeny 
of sickness, and modern therapy makes 
use of it. 

In another direction a clearer diag- 
nosis becomes possible of the phenom- 
enon which we might call the inau- 
thentic spirit: by which instinctive 
processes are swallowed up in artificial 
intellectual attitudes; the spiritual will 
becomes cramped and unfruitful; intel- 
lect is confounded with “logic” or or- 
ganization, and other effects of like na- 
ture. Of this also more will be said. 

By thinking through the experiments 
and discoveries of Frued with open- 
ness of mind, but also with the neces- 
sary independence of judgment, we 
cleanse ourselves of certain views of 
man: for example, that of the two 
parallel realms running side by side; 
or that of an idealistic spiritual being 
to which the corporal clings as a de- 
grading and sullying residue. We re- 
ject also, despite Freud and as our con- 
clusion from his own principles, the 
idea of a mere bio-psychic man-beast 
haunted by the “spiritual” as by a 
meaningless paradox. In place of such 
images rising from the bias of certain 
doctrines man himself emerges in his 
original reality, and of course as the 
problem he really is. 


THE LEADING OF LIFE 


In this connection we should try to 
clarify the logic of instinct-life. We do 
not insist on the obvious fact that every 
instinctive event has its causes and pro- 
duces its effect. We are rather con- 
cerned with the order which relates 
this event to the proceeding, or better, 
to the leading, of a man’s life, and thus 
to the moral meaning of that life. Let 
us say with the precision of the philos- 
ophers: the decisive element in the life 
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of man is not natural determination but 
personal responsibility. 

Instinct—we shall have to confess 
that Freud means sexual instinct— ap- 
pears as the fundamental energy of all 
life. It is directed not only to the de- 
velopment of individuality in general 
but also to the development of its re- 
lationship to other men, and its ful- 
fillment enters the consciousness as 
pleasure. Instinct is constantly seeking 
this fulfillment, in all degrees and in 
all ways mediate and immediate. The 
series of situations that so arise forms 
the texture of the individual life. The 
manner in which it is kept in tow by 
the personality is what we should like 
to call the leading of life. 

Instinct may at times achieve the 
direct fulfillment for which it always 
strives, so that psychological equilibri- 
um is brought about without further 
ado. But there may be obstacles, physi- 
cal, social, or ethical ones, standing in 
the way of fulfillment. Then a con- 
flict may arise. The conflict will be 
avoided or resolved if the person in 
question has a desire for truth and can 
grasp the meaning of the situation; that 
is, if he is realistic enough to renounce 
the immediate fulfillment of the instinct 
and then vanquish the obstacle to free- 
dom by directing the instinctive energy 
to another, psychologically convincing, 
object. If he does not do this, if he is 
not big enough to understand the situa- 
tion, if the leading of life bogs down be- 
cause of fatigue of understanding, of 
denial and redirection, if the leading 
of life represses the conflict instead of 
solving it, then the suppression of in- 
stinct leads to disturbance. 

The logic that comes to the fore here, 
or, rather, the drive behind it, we wish 
to call the life-conscience. It watches 
over experience and checks on behav- 
ior in view of the over-all meaning of 
the individual life. As a rule this is 
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not a conscious vigilance, although 
there are some interesting semicon- 
scious phenomena, as in the half-slum- 
ber before awakening in which the 
meaning and consequences of events, 
deeds and omissions sometimes stand 
out with facile clarity. It follows that 
psychical disturbances, and even the 
physical ones in functions controlled by 
the unconscious, are not unconnected 
with the wounding of this conscience. 
Sickness acquires a new and ethical 
dimension. It appears not as a mere 
consequence of organic deficiency or ex- 
terior harm, but as a process in which 
all of man is at work with his attitudes 
towards life’s demands. 

“Fate” also acquires a deeper mean- 
ing. It no longer means merely the 
complex of external relationships and 
influences, nor merely heredity, talent, 
inborn defect and the like. Again, it 
does not just mean that actions have 
their effect on the train of natural 
events, which then in turn take effect 
on the actor. Beyond all this “fate” 
means that man’s doing becomes an ac- 
tive moment directly in the depths of 
his unconscious, and thence influences 
his entire life. For this determination 
of the whole course of life from the in- 
ner depths Freud found examples in 
poetry, especially Greek poetry with 
its notion of inexorable fate. 


THE SPIRIT MUST HAVE PLACE 


Allow me to return to the personal 
note with which I began. My first 
impression of Freudian psychology 
was, as I have said, that of a broader 
and fuller image of man. The second 
was that life was being subordinated 
to instinct. 

Freud has been accused of sexualizing 
life. There is some truth in the accusa- 
tion—at least that can be the result. 
He saw the external drive, the libido, 
as so strong, its activity as so universal, 


and the behavior that stems from it as 
so fraught with consequences, that he 
simply made it the key to the under- 
standing of life. And while the master 
himself was a great realist and always 
drew the line himself, the danger of 
this approach became acute in not a 
few of his disciples, not to mention those 
whose poverty of understanding makes 
Freudian thought an unfortunate and 
even disastrous experience. 

On the other hand, it must be rec- 
ognized that as it developed, depth psy- 
chology has come up with a plurality of 
basic drives: to prominence and power, 
to possession—and Freud himself in his 
later days recognized the aggressive 
urge as a special instinct-moment. 

This preoccupation with the sex- 
drive is by no means the most basic 
objectionable feature of Freud’s psy- 
chology. Freud, as was pointed out by 
Leibbrand in an earlier lecture, belongs 
to a certain tradition, the materialistic 
one. He recognizes as a scientific sig- 
nificant phenomenon only the psyche 
that is entirely bound to the physical. 
The spirit with its freedom, its ability 
to overrule instinct, its relationship to 
the Absolute, has no place in his views. 
This has already been conceded by the 
camp of psychiatry, so I shall merely 
refer to the work of Matussek, Meta- 
physische Probleme der Medizin, (1950). 

Now Freud could not simply over- 
look the fact that there are phenomena 
which were traditionally called “spiri- 
tual;”’ for example, scientific research, 
artistic creation, social regulation, so- 
cial work, moral endeavor, etc. I pass by 
the question of how Freud saw these 
things in themselves, but their ultimate 
wellspring is, in his interpretation, the 
instinct for  libidinous _ satisfaction, 
through the process already touched 
upon, sublimation. 

Sublimation of this kind takes place 
when through some obstacle or through 
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the decision of the person himself the 
immediate fulfillment of the instinct is 
prevented; but the energy from the 
first object is directed to another that 
can use it. Thus this energy produces 
something that at the surface seems to 
have nothing to do with it, but which, 
because of external resemblance or 
some more profound relationship, pro- 
vides a substitute satisfaction: the in- 
stinct is “sublimated.” Something 
emerges which has life-value: poetry, 
plastic art, social work, pedagogy; in 
other words, there comes into being 
the world of “spiritual” activity and 
creation which we call culture. It would 
seem to the outsider that these things 
have a basis of their own: poetry in 
the expression of life, justice in the 
order of human relations, social work 
in the help of the needy, etc. But psy- 
chology proceeds at once to the psy- 
chological roots of these cultural forms 
and recognizes them as a function and 
transformation of instinct. 


Our most sweeping criticism is direct- 
ed against this point of view. We con- 
tend that there is in man not only the 
physical and the psychical but also the 
spirit. It is not an isolated spirit, work- 
ing by itself and for itself. It is the 
spirit of man, bound in all its activity 
and in all its creations to the physico- 
psychic. It is always in something hu- 
man that we meet it. But it has dis- 
tinctive marks that admit of no re- 
duction to something less. 


Phenomena such as—let us call them 
off at random—the Greek plastic arts, 
Roman law, the Gothic cathedrals, 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, the music of 
J. S. Bach, the theory of relativity, yes, 
even the moral decision made in the 
lonely reaches of conscience—all these 
data, the products as well as the acts 
that bore them, contain something else 
than just psychology gone astray, some- 
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thing qualitatively different. Not to 
see this is blindness to phenomena. 

This other thing, this otherness, lies 
first of all in the essential content of 
the things: in the validity of truth, in 
the obligatory character of the good, 
in the authority of law, in the inner 
freedom of artistic form, etc. What is 
born in them is based on its own mean- 
ing and sets up its own claim. It can 
never be derivative, a sort of function 
of the psychical or the physical. The 
meaning of these creations lies on their 
own high plane, not in the body-spirit 
mechanism involved in their production, 
nor in the economic, hygienic or social 
functions they perform. 

In the second place the otherness of 
the spiritual consists in the uniqueness 
of the process. The acts that produce 
scientific knowledge, works of art, the 
order of law, the personal relation, the 
moral decision, have that character 
which Kant called “a priori,” but which 
is more aptly designated as a summons 
from the Absolute, to be realized only 
in personal freedom. In any clear 
thinking the Absolute and freedom are 
seen to transcend fundamentally the 
psycho-physical. 

It was above all phenomenological 
philosophy and its cultural analysis— 
to listen to Husserl, Scheler, Reinach, 
Buytendijk, Binswanger, and others— 
that showed that the validity of the 
cultural creation as well as the com- 
mitment to norm of the cultural act 
cannot be resolved into their psycho- 
logical genesis or into some function 
which they exercise. To know which 
brain cells are active in the develop- 
ment of a scientific theory is to know 
as little about the meaning of the theory 
as a knowledge of the psychological 
processes that produce a work of art 
tells us about its esthetic quality. The 
discovery that law and order produce 
security and that a work of music 














brings about relaxation leaves the na- 
ture of law or of music untouched— 
basically, not just in degree. This thing 
which is valid in itself, irreducible to 
anything else, which is produced in a 
cultural act, this we call spirit. 


THE PLACE OF THE SPIRIT 

The question suggests itself: Does 
Freud merely neglect the spirit and 
avoid its problems, or does he exclude 
it? Freud always took care to give an 
account of reality as he saw it. Ac- 
cordingly, we do find in his system some 
indications that he was conscious of 
something besides psycho-physical re- 
lationships. I should like to mention 
two of them, without excluding others, 
such as his theory of the ego and the 
superego. 

The Freiburg neurologist Hans Ruf- 
fin has called attention to the first of 
these indications; namely, the existence 
of genuine contradiction even in the 
psychological sphere, something impos- 
sible in a mere physico-psychic being. 
A false life-decision producing not only 
bodily damage or conflict with environ- 
ment but trauma; a drive that harms 
its own life; a punishing tendency that 
leads to sickness; impulse rising against 
impulse in the realm of instinct—these 
things can no longer be understood as 
a mere play of instincts. They can be 
understood only in terms of a force 
at work in man that, while it acts in 
the area of instinct, differs from in- 
stinct in its meaning and economy. As 
well as I can tell, there is no neurosis 
in wild animals. If it is found in ex- 
periments with domestic animals, we 
should not forget that the domestic 
animal is no longer a simple animal 
but an animal plus human influence, 
belonging to man’s sphere of life. 

If man’s life-conflicts do not vanish 
but accumulate in centers of disturb- 
ance, we should seek the reason not 


only in the regulatory processes of the 
bio-psychic life as they seek their op- 
timal arrangement, but in the special 
destiny-forming character evident in 
these conflicts. Transbiological mo- 
ments are at work in the biological. 
If natural instinct stands watch over 
the conditions of immediate develop- 
ment, ethical norms of right also have 
their say; and their transgression is 
avenged in a way that exceeds anything 
a bio-physical sequence might merit. 

The other element at work here is 
the spirit; that is, the world of those 
values and norms that become data only 
in the realm of the spirit. Only in the 
realm of the spirit can instinct become 
the dangerous, destiny-shaping force 
that Freud shows it to be. A great 
deal more could be said about this. 

A second indication of Freud’s aware- 
ness of the spiritual is found in one of 
his most important discoveries, the 
theory of sublimation, of which we have 
already spoken. According to this the- 
ory, instinct is not univocally deter- 
mined, but has a certain plasticity that 
allows it to be loosed from its immediate 
objective and directed to another, and 
therefore to be transformed by this 
other object. In its transformed state 
it produces acts of social selflessness, 
works of art, metaphysical-religious 
ideas—in a word, culture. To say it 
produces them is less exact than to 
say it enters into them, reinforcing 
them with its dynamism while it finds 
in them release from its own tensions. 

Now instinct could never do this by 
itself: free itself from its immediate 
object, direct itself to another and 
through self-denial and self-transforma- 
tion bring forth something foreign to 
it. The inner sense of a work of cul- 
ture differs from that of a straightfor- 
ward bio-physical development not on- 
ly in degree but in essence. Movement 
toward this culture is not a simple de- 
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velopment but a stepping across, a qual- 
itative leap that is not only a strain 
on the direct development but at times 
even destructive of it. Any clear analy- 
sis of the culture-creating act shows 
this. There is no logic proper to instinct 
itself that could help it step across to 
an act of culture. The similarity be- 
tween the first object of satisfaction 
and the second is entirely inadequate 
to initiate and bear out such a liberation 
and reversal of instinct. 

Instinct can liberate itself from its 
immediate object and pass over to cul- 
tural achievement only because it re- 
ceives a call from the direction of cul- 
ture and is pressed into service. There 
is no question of a one-sided relation- 
ship proceeding purely from the start- 
ing force, certainly not if it entails the 
self-sacrifice of the starting energy. The 
opposite in the relationship must always 
show itself and prove itself. If its de- 
mands are to be perceived and the re- 
sults achieved, a moment must be at 
work which is not identical with in- 
stinct but which stands over it; and 
this is spirit. Again we can see that 
Freudian theory contains the ground- 
work for the cure of its own one-sided- 
ness, because reality demands it. 


EMBODIED SPIRIT 


At the risk of overtasking your at- 
tention, I should like to add another 
point. Western thought moves back 
and forth between perilous extremes: 
a spiritualism that sees in pure spirit 
the basis for understanding existence, 
and materialism that sees it in plain 
matter. The pendulum was already in 
full swing with Plato, for whom the 
way of life of the true man, namely 
the philosopher, lay in setting the spirit 
free from the body. Neither position 
is acceptable as a final choice. They 
are antipodes, one as inadequate as the 
other. History shows again and again 
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how one extreme can do an about-face 
and become the other, because the real 
subject of discussion—man—has been 
forgotten. 

This is even more significant in our 
time, when man is called into question 
by such mighty powers as mass, tech- 
nology and the state. From this point 
of view the special contribution of 
Freudian psychology, of depth psy- 
chology in general, may be that it 
directs attention to what is thus en- 
dangered. 

It could direct attention, for example, 
to the artificiality of much that is glibly 
called “spirit’”—artificiality and there- 
fore sterility. That spirit is artificial 
which is born of the confusion of spirit, 
or intellect, and logic. This should have 
been evident to all with eyes to see as 
soon as machines appeared which so 
easily take up notions of spiritual acts 
that resemble thinking. There is really 
nothing spiritual about the machines. 
The only spiritual element is the work 
of those who conceived them and of 
those who use them. They themselves 
are objective potentialities for such use, 
nothing more. 

Another case of artificial or false 
spirit is encountered in ethics, in any 
ethics made to stand in basic contra- 
diction to the body. The dark and be- 
wildering history of Gnosis, running 
through the entire history of the West, 
shows how little the spirit can be willed 
for itself. When spirit is equated to 
good or to light, and matter is opposed 
to it as evil or darkness, there is set 
up a false and destructive mythology 
which already loomed large in the early 
struggles of Christianity. A system of 
ethics or asceticism which opposes spirit 
to body as good and evil is in reality 
based on sentiment, a sentiment incapa- 
ble of bringing fruitful order into the 
vital forces. The vaunted “pure spirit” 
turns out to be supplanted instinct, and 
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one is reminded of the saying of Pas- 
cal: “He who would become an angel’ 
—that is, a pure spirit—‘‘becomes a 
beast.” 


Equally artificial is the idealism that 
lodges all meaning in the absolute spirit 
or mind, and looks upon matter only 
as the antithesis against which mind 
becomes conscious of itself—which mat- 
ter, however, is only a projection and 
modification of mind. It is a powerfully 
revealing fact, usually faced with closed 
eyes, that the “most spiritual” of the 
idealistic philosophers, Hegel, became 
the starting point of Marxist material- 
ism. It implies that his “spirit” is ul- 
timately just as artificial and false as 
the “matter” of Marx, and that both 
concepts are really symbols of an 
obstinacy of will, bastions in a meta- 
physical struggle for power. 


Authentic spirit is embodied. In our 
sphere of existence there is no pure 
spirit. Revelation tells us that there is 
pure spirit in angels, but these beings 
must surely bear little resemblance to 
the notions we apply to them, be they 
popular and artistic or religious-scien- 
tific. What they really are we cannot 
well imagine. We can say that there 
is a common horizon between their exis- 
tence and ours, but just what this means 
we cannot discuss further here. 


The same Revelation tells us that 
God is pure spirit. We do well to add 
at once that the word has a different 
meaning when used in reference to God 
than when applied to finite beings. 
Idealistic philosophy speaks volubly in 
every conceivable connection of ‘abso- 
lute spirit,” little realizing of what it 
speaks. When Revelation, as well as 
genuine religious experience, speaks of 
God as Spirit, it does not mean spiritual- 
ity. In the oft-quoted passage, John 
4,24: “God is spirit, and they who wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit,” the 


word is Pneuma, meaning the Holy 
Spirit. 

The locus of the genuine spirit is 
man, and the locus of man is history. 
And “history” is something else again 
than the self-unfolding of the absolute 
spirit propounded in idealism—which 
finds such a traitorous echo in the 
Marxist dialectic of economic forms. Es- 
sentially true history is not a process— 
although naturally there are processes 
in history—but a series of indeducible 
personal decisions which proceed from 
the free choice of every man. Respon- 
sibility is a characteristic of history, and 
the possibility of tragedy; and these 
are not the same as inevitable conse- 
quence and disturbance. Man is free 
because he is spirit and has power over 
history; he stands in relation to thing, 
place, time, because he is corporeal and 
therefore bound by history. 

From this tension between spiritual 
freedom and corporeal bondage to his- 
tory arises that form of existence known 
as human. It can be thought of only 
with personal-historical concepts, not 
with those of natural science. 

When analytical psychology shows 
how insolubly every spiritual act is 
bound to the body and its instincts, and, 
on the other hand, how the spirit in 
man distinguishes his every instinctive 
act from that of the beast; it is lead- 
ing straight to the subject—man, his 
works and his history. 

The theologian may be forgiven for 
calling attention to a doctrine of Reve- 
lation little understood by moderns; 
namely, that man and human history 
tend not to a purely spiritual transcen- 
dence, nor to its opposite resolution into 
the material condition of the world, but 
to the resurrection of the body, to the 
man of eternity. 

In making an over-all estimate of 
Freud’s psychology, we observe in it 
an important characteristic found else- 
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where in the history of scientific inves- 
tigation. When a new area is discovered, 
research directed to it, a suitable meth- 
od developed, and a preliminary synthe- 
sis attempted, things easily become one- 
sided and rationalistic. To the obscur- 
ity of the object, the complexity of the 
phenomena, the difficulty in finding 
methods, this rationalism brings sim- 
plicity and order. It determines the 
early form of the science and has a 
classic quality. Recall how the early 
science of economics, through Adam 
Smith, reduced all phenomena of 
economic life to the rationalized ele- 
ments of market, supply and demand, 
and their mechanistic equilibration. In 


this very one-sidedness of early theory 
lies its power to set research in motion. 
The study unfolds by clarifying the 
theory, by criticizing and enlarging it. 

In this sense Freud is the Classicist 
of depth psychology. This does not 
mean, as we have insisted, that his view 
of the phenomena is always correct; 
much less, that it is complete. Many 
things in particular, and essentials in 
his basic point of view, are false. The 
field contains important facts and re- 
lationships that remained hidden from 
him. But he produced the preliminary 
form on which the match of criticism 
was struck to light the way for further 
research. 


© | Source: The above article is one of a series of addresses given at the Univer- 
sity of Munich to commemorate the centenary of Sigmund Freud’s 
birth. All the addresses have been published in a brochure by the 
Max Hueber Verlag of Munich: Sigraund Freud: Gedenkfeier zur 
100 Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages am 7 Juli 1956. 


Presentation: William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 


Indiana. 
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NO ONE who has the professional 
responsibility of helping others can ig- 
nore what dynamic psychology has dis- 
covered about the needs and emotional 
confiicts—both conscious and uncon- 
scious—that motivate human conduct. 
For to help others, do you not first 
have to understand them? Teachers, 
social workers, family counselors, 
priests, etc. in ever increasing number 
today feel the need of a formation that 
takes into account the contributions of 
dynamic psychology. They well under- 
stand how their own work would profit 
from such a formation. 

We must understand that the present 
popularization of psychoanalysis in so 
many books, articles and discussions is 
not without its difficulties and even mis- 
understandings. On the one hand, true, 
it opens our minds to a new dimension 
of personality. But, on the other, it pro- 
vides easy and too-simple schemas that 
give our contemporaries the illusion of 
understanding the very depths of a hu- 






man being. And in the light of these 
“insights” they construct “profound” 
explanations. Such abuses inevitably 
bring reactions. But still it is asked, 
of what use is this psychology if its 
contributions must remain locked in the 
doctor’s files? Perhaps it would be just 
as well to stick to what everyday, tra- 
ditional psychology tells us as found in 
the great works of our spiritual writers, 
educators and dramatists. The best psy- 
chological formation is in the exper- 
ience of ourselves and others. 

Such reactions would be justified if 
dynamic psychology contradicted living, 
intuitive psychology or if dynamic psy- 
chology corresponded to the image the 
popular mind has of it. But such is not 
the case. Rather, is it not the very in- 
sufficiency of ordinary psychology that 
points up the recognized need for deeper 
investigation and more refined technical 
development? The many enigmas in hu- 
man behavior that baffle our minds to- 
day clearly show the need for the kind 
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of knowledge and method we are con- 
cerned with here. 


The problem of formation in dynamic 
psychology is not easy to solve. It is not 
only a question of forming therapists, 
but rather of opening minds to a dimen- 
sion of human conduct that must come 
into play if others are to be understood. 
Such formation cannot be equated with 
the simple acquisition of speculative 
knowledge. What we want to do here is 
pinpoint the object and method of such 
formation and sketch the solution given 
to the problem by certain social workers 
with whom we are acquainted. 


It has often been said that a specula- 
tive teaching of dynamic psychology — 
however well it may be done — raises 
most serious problems. The truths com- 
municated are dead and have no prac- 
tical use. They only feed the student’s 
tendency to think of the conduct of 
other people in terms of stereotyped 
phrases. A conflict of abstract entities 
is substituted for the drama of life. In- 
stead of helping to understand, such 
formation is an obstacle. Often, too, 
students with unresolved emotional 
problems of their own make personal 
applications with these abstract notions 
of dynamic psychology. They often feel 
referred-to and are sometimes hurt. 
Further, abstract and general proposi- 
tions about dynamic psychology do not 
take into consideration the student’s 
ability here and now to receive or re- 
fuse the truth at stake. The result is 
often emotional shock or the building 
of a barrier that hinders understand- 
ing instead of fostering it. Thus, teach- 
ing dynamic psychology on a speculative 
level alone seems to undermine its very 
purpose, the understanding of man in 
his singularity. Its very nature demands 
that we deal with it clinically. 


The word “clinical” is of medical 
origin. It indicates a method of acquir- 
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ing knowledge which takes for granted 
presence at the bedside of the patient 
and direct observation of his behavior. 
“To keep behavior within its own proper 
perspective, note as faithfully as pos- 
sible the reactions of a human being in a 


particular situation, discover their 
meaning, origin and structure. Bring out 
into the open underlying motivational 
conflicts and point up whatever tends to 
resolve these conflicts.” This is La- 
gache’s program for clinical psycho- 
logy. It is simply a methodological at- 
titude to situational conduct as well as 
behavioral disorders. It does not belong 
only to psychopathology. 

Nevertheless, it was in psychiatry’s 
concern with the mentally ill that dy- 
namic psychology first developed its ob- 
ject and method. But this should not be 
too surprising. Is it not the sick man 
who above all bears witness to that hu- 
man truth that man is “the home of a 
problem, and of a problem not quite 
solved?” And it seems that to under- 
stand the ordinary man a living psy- 
chology, intuitive and empirical, ought 
to suffice. It is the neurotic with his 
puzzling symptoms and acute sufferings 
who brings out the insufficiencies of 
this ordinary psychology. Dynamic psy- 
chology was developed to fill this need. 
And if today it has for its province the 
behavior of the normal person as well, 
it is because everyone has problems that 
are not quite perfectly resolved. The 
data of empirical psychology itself has 
become more clear and better under- 
stood because of the new perspectives of 
dynamic psychology. 

Training in dynamic psychology 
(even apart from psychiatry) can then 
only be clinical, in the sense that it 
takes place through directly contacting 
the patient and observing the case. This 
methodological attitude is just as neces- 
sary for the psychology student as for 
the medical student. It is in relation to 
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actual cases that theoretical data 
(themselves derived from clinical ob- 
servation) take on meaning and can 
be driven home to the student. 

Can we therefore conclude that the 
method of dynamic psychology amounts 
to merely observing an object, that it 
imitates the observation methods of the 
natural sciences? By no means. That 
would be forgetting that the confron- 
tation of two human beings can never be 
reduced to a simple relationship of ob- 
server and observed. Something new 
emerges which is the fruit precisely of 
their coming together: the dynamic and 
affective reactions on the part of both. 
On the one side there is distrust, attrac- 
tion, the need to “open up,” etc.; on the 
other there is apprehension, the diffi- 
culty of establishing contact, the desire 
to be agreeable etc. These dynamic ele- 
ments of the relationship (which under- 
lie what is said and done) are an aspect 
of the interview situation that must be 
appreciated. If you overlook them, they 
just spoil your observations and check- 
mate you. 

The object of dynamic psychology 
then is not merely to look at another 
separate being who is in some way iso- 
lated for purposes of observation. The 
object is rather the situation taken as 
a whole, in which the psychologist is 
involved insofar as he has his own emo- 
tional problems which make him react 
to the other person in a given way. It is 
not just a matter of understanding what 
goes on in the other person; I also have 
to understand what is going on inside 
me and between the two of us. 

All training in dynamic psychology 
must therefore take up the question of 
the student himself and the relationship 
between the two subjects. In the human 
drama which (as Politizer puts it) 
forms the object of psychology in the 
concrete, it is not just the other person 
who has a role to play; all the actors 


are involved. Thus the subjective condi- 
tion of the psychologist himself ties in 
with his insight or lack of insight. This 
is a basic dimension of dynamic psy- 
chology. We all know how psychoanal- 
ysis handles the problem. The student 
is first invited to undergo an actual 
analysis (‘“‘educative,” they call it), so 
he can see for himself how his conduct 
is motivated. He then realizes the need 
for continually analyzing his own re- 
actions when he faces a patient. This 
solution should not be _ transplanted 
bodily to every kind of training in dy- 
namic psychology. But in some way or 
other the student still must be helped 
to understand what is going on inside 
himself when he faces his client. 

This “interhuman” dimension of dy- 
namic psychology shows how closely 
knowledge and action, theoria et praxis, 
are bound together. The emphasis is on 
what takes place in the interview, on 
the need to be aware of this in order to 
understand the other person and to help 
him understand himself. It is during the 
actual handling of a case — something 
which takes time — that the student 
and patient gradually come to under- 
stand the dynamic elements of conduct, 
where the real problems lie, and how to 
face up to the difficulties now recog- 
nized. For the student it is not a ques- 
tion of assenting to truths received from 
without, but of gradually growing 
(along with his client) into a truth 
which reveals itself only slowly and to 
the extent that whatever obstacles 
stand in the way of such knowledge are 
overcome. Oddly enough, this liberation 
takes place in an interview — or rather 
series of interviews — in which the pa- 
tient is free to say anything and the 
student willing to listen to anything. 

We cannot here dwell on the underly- 
ing reason for the importance of dia- 
logue in dynamic psychology. Suffice it 
to say that dialogue, the highest kind 
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of intersubicctive relationship, must be 
the prime object of all psychological 
training. In fact it would not take much 
to make us admit that this training 
could be summed up as acquiring the art 
of dialogue. 

Be that as it may, a theoretical course 
is useful only to the extent that such 
training starts out with cases which 
actually involve both student and client 
in clarifying the problems and needs 


that underlie their behavior. Instruc- 
tion in the proper sense therefore ap- 
pears as a gathering together of related 
hypotheses which have been tested 
against facts, while at the same time it 
is a formulation of reflections that have 
grown out of actual practice. It is in the 
actual working situation that the stud- 
ent realizes what his classroom work 
“means,” but he will now be on his 
guard against indulging in clichés. 


| Source: ETUDES, Juillet-Aoit 1958, pp. 39-44, “Problémes de formation 


psychologique.” 


Presentation: Donald Dirksen, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 
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